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THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 





SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


FOR 


$3.00 A YEAR 


THE AMERICAN “COMMERCIAL INVASION” 
OF EUROPE ~— 


By Frank A. VANDERLIP, formerly 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
A vitally important subject, treated in 
a striking and highly suggestive way 
by one of the best expert investi- 
gators and men-of-affairs’ of the 
country. The series of articles was 

= - undertaken especially for Scribner’s 
enane @vawpess'’ and is the result of a journey 
through Europe. In the course of this trip Mr. 
Vanderlip gathered a vast store of new facts and 
information concerning the invasion°of Europe by 
American industries and methods, and these facts, in 
addition to his previous thorough knowledge of the 
subject, are brought out in a peculiarly interesting and 
vital fashion in these papers. Mr. Vanderlip has not 
written as a statistician, but as a master in the art of 
presentation. Fully illustrated from most interesting 
material. 


WALTER A. WYCKOFF 


The author of “ The Workers” will tell in several 
articles how American competition 
is affecting laborers in foreign coun- 
tries, and how it is looked upon by 
them. These articles, which are the 
result of a special trip to Europe, 
are, in a way, complementary to Mr. 
Vanderlip’s, and present the human 
and personal side of the subject. 





WALTER A. WYCKOFF 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH’S NEW SERIAL STORY 


“ The Fortunes of Oliver Horn,” which began in the 
November Scribner, will run through eleven numbers. 
This is Mr. Smith's longest and most ambitious novel, 
and in every respect as to interest of plot and charm 
of narrative his best. Illustrated by W. A. Clark. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES 


A few of the notable articles to appear early in the 
year are four Italian sketches by Mrs. Edith 
Wharton, illustrated by E. C. Peixotto; The Abitibi 
Fur Brigade, the great annual 
canoe voyage from Hudson’s 
Bay, described and illustrated 
by Arthur Heming; illustrated 
articles on the life of deep-sea 
fishermen, by J. B. Connolly; 
The Modern French Girl, by 
Mrs. Philip Gilbert Hamerton; 
illustrated out-door articles by 
Frederic Irland, and an article with superb illustra- 
tions by André Castaigne. 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


25 CENTS A COPY 


1902 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS'S NEW NOVEL 


“Captain Macklin” will begin during the year, and 
will fulfill in the highest 
degree the great expectations | x. S 
aroused in Mr. Davis’s readers 
by “Soldiers of Fortune.” It 
is the author’s ripest and most 
important work, and it has a 
special element of vividness 
in the fact that it deals with 
a life with which Mr. Davis 
has become very familiar 
in the course of his own 
experiences. “ Captain Mack- 
lin” will prove to be the 
most popular as it is the most ambitious of Mr. 
Davis’s stories. 








RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


EX-PRESIDENT D. C. GILMAN’S RECOLLECTIONS 


These reminiscent papers, by Ex-President Gilman 
of Johns Hopkins University, deal with much of 
the most important intellectual movement of the last 
quarter-century, and have a strong personal flavor and 
are full of anecdote and character. 


SHORTER FICTION 


‘The strength of Scribner’s in the past in this kind of 


literature is perhaps assurance enough. It may be 
mentioned, however, that there will be stories by 
Thomas Nelson Page, Richard Harding Davis, 
George W. Cable, Henry James, Edith Wharton, 
Frank R. Stockton, John Fox, Jr., Frederick Palmer, 
A. T. Quiller-Couch, Jesse Lynch Williams, Mrs, 
Jeannette Duncan Cotes, F. J. Stimson, Arthur 
Cosslett Smith, and others. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Scribner’s, as in the past, will contain new and in- 
teresting examples of the best 
work of leading illustrators. 
Among those who have been en- 
gaged for special work for 1902 
are Howard Pyle, Maxfield 
Parrish, Walter Appleton Clark, 
Howard Chandler Christy, 
André Castaigne, F. C. Yokn, 
‘A. B. Frost, Henry Reuterdahl, , 
A. I. Keller, W. Glackens, 
Henry McCarter, E. C. Peix- 
otto, Arthur Heming, M. J. 
Burns and others. There will 
be special illustrative schemes 
printed in colors, each one novel 
in its way, also elaborate cover- > 

designs in colors. eee BY 





The illustrated prospectus, in small book form, of *Scribner’s Magazine for 1902,” will be sent free of charge to any address 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 


23 Neovemle:r 1101 
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THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, 
GEORGE W. CABLE, 
WINSTON CHURCHILL, 

F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
MARGARET DELAND, 


nearest correct wiil win the prize. 


which is to be detached and mailed to the publishers. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


House Party 


An account of the stories that were told at a gathering of famous American 
authors, the story-tellers being introduced by 


PAUL LEICESTER FORD 


the literary host of the occasion 


W. D. HOWELLS, 


BERTHA RUNKLE, 


SARAH ORNE JEWETT, 
THOMAS NELSON PAGE, 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH, 
FRANK R. STOCKTON, 


Last spring plans were made by Messrs. Small, Maynard & Company for what 
may be called a literary ‘‘House Party.” The idea was suggested by a casual 
discussion of the ear-marks of authorship. What is it that distinguishes the work 
of one writer from that of another? Is it style or a difference in the point of 
view? Could you tell who wrote a story if the author’s name were not given? 
The questions were so interesting that it was determined to submit them to the 
reading public. 
Invitations to the ‘“‘House Party’? were extended to the following distinguished 
authors : 


PAUL LEICESTER FORD, 
JOHN FOX, Jr., 

HAMLIN GARLAND, 
ROBERT GRANT, 

JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, 
Mrs. BURTON HARRISON, 


_ Each author was to contribute one story, the stories to be published anonymously. The public was then to be 
invited to guess the authorship, and to add zest to the contest it was decided to offer a prize of 


$1000.00 for the Right Guess 


Twelve of the authors above named accepted and have each told one story. These stories are all published 
together in our latest book entitled ‘‘A HOUSE PARTY,” which will appeal not only to every person of literary 
taste, but to every lover of good stories. 
THE CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST are given in full in the book, together with a guessing coupon, 
If more than one person guesses the correct authorship of 
the twelve stories, the thousand dollars will be divided among the winners. If no correct answer is received, the 
All guesses must be in by Dec. 31, 1901. 


For sale by booksellers, or send $1.50 to the publishers 


SMALL, MAYNARD @ COMPANY, BOSTON 


RUTH PIcENERY STUART, 
BOOTH TARKINGTON, 
OCTAVE THANET, 

MARK TWAIN, 

MARY E. WILKINS, 
OWEN WISTER. 
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Recent Pilgrim Press Publications 





The Boy Problem 


ah hing sce Byron ForsBusu, Ph. D. 
ith introduction by Dr. G. STANLEY 
HALL. Pp. 186. 75 cts. net. 

Dr. Forbush understands the natural boy and how 
to approach and handle him, and is also familiar with 
recent pedagogical literature and with modern ideas 
as to | ay ical development in the adolescent 
period. This book is of profound interest and of 

Teat value not only to parents, but to pastors and 

eachers of the young. 


Four in Hand 


By Mrs. A. M. CASTELLO. Pp. 400. $1.50. 

To Sunday schools, $1.00 net. 

A charming story of family life, in which are 
characters which win our admiration and sym- 
pathy from the first. It is a love-story, but sweet 
and clean, and sparkling with vivacity and humor. 


The Holly Berry Series 


ag | ANNA BURNHAM BRYANT. Fully il- 
ustrated. 6 vols. The set $1.50. To 

Sunday +chouls, $1.00, net. 

These are short stories for little readers, similar 
in style to “* The Sunny Hour Series,” etc., which will 
be a welcome addition to any primary Sunday school 
library. There is a picture on almost every page. 


The Message of the College to the 
Church 


Six addresses delivered in the Old South 
Church, Boston, 7 Pres. ARTHUR T. 
Haptey of Yale; Prof. F.G. PEABopy 
of Harvard; Pres. Georer Harris of 
Amherst; Pres. FRANKLIN CARTER of 
Williams; Pres. W. J. TucKER of Dart- 
mouth; and Pres. W. D. HypE of Bow- 
doin. Pp. 176. 75 ets net. ' 

These very able addresses upon the general theme 
indicated by the title attracted much attention and 
were brings | quoted by the press at the time of their 
delivery. They deal with vital subjects in a mas- 
terly way, stimulating thought and inspiring to high 
resolve and vigorous action along the line of moral 

* and civic reform. 


_ By 


The Interwoven Gospels and Gospel 


Harmony 

By Rev. WILLIAM PITTENGER. 75 cts. net. 

The four Hist ries of Jesus Christ blended into a 
complete and continuous narrative in the words of 
the Gospels, interleaved with pages showing the 
method of the nee ame Text according to Amert- 
can Revised Version. Full Indexes, References and 
five Maps. Tenth thousand, 


The National Council 
By Rev. E. LymAn Hoop, Ph. D. 
net. 

A valuable historic monograph, givin 
the work of the vari. us councils, and thus marking 
the progress of Congregationalism for the past 30 

years. Invaluable to all students of denominational 
istory. 


Monday Club Sermons, on the Inter- 
national Sunday-School Lessons 
for 1902 


Published annually. Pp. 387. $1.25. 
Some of the ablest Congregational preachers con- 
tribute to this book. To teachers $1.00 net, 


Orations and Addresses 
By RicHarp S. Storrs, D. D. 
$3.00 net. 

No preacher of recent years has ha‘ the oratorical 
finish and elevation of thought and expression which 
characterized Dr. Storrs’s work. The orations and 
addresses in this volume have been carefully se 
lected as examples of his work under the best and 
most inspiring conditions. They cover a wide range 
of political, social and religious topics, and are 
worthy of reading for themselves as oo of 
Dr. Storrs’s oratory and as contribut'ons to hist sry 
and to human thought. 


75 cts. 


a résumé of 


pp. 593. 


Signs of Promise 

LyMAN ABBoTT. D. D. Sermons 
preached in Pismouth Charch, Brook 
lyn Pp. 390 Originally published at 
$1.50; now reduced to 75 cts. net. 


Joseph Parker, D.D. 


Pastor of City Temple, London. His Life 
and Ministry. By ALBERT Dawson, 
London correspondent of The Congrega- 
tionalist. Pp. 176. 75 cts. net. 

This biographical sketch by one who has had unu- 
sual opportunities for in'imate personal acquaint- 
ance is a vivid pen picture of one of the most eml- 
nentliving preachers. It is one of a series published 
in London entitled “New Century Leaders.” We 
control this book for the United States. 


Sketches in the Evolution of English 
Congregationalism 
By ALEXANDER MACKENNAL, 

Cloth. Pp. 256. $1.00 net. 

It traces independency in England back to the be- 
ginnings of the Puritan movement, and shows how 
it has developed under the pressure of its environ- 
ment. For American readers the book will find spe- 
cial value as furnishing the means for comparison 
between Congregationalism in the two countries. 
The book is clear in outline and effective in style. 


The Trend of the Centuries 


By Rev. ANDREW W. ARCHIBALD, D.D., 
author of “The Bible Verified.” Pp. 
419. $100 net. 

Dr. Archibald has marked taste for historical study 
and a power of vivid description which makes the 
book both readable and genuinely valuable. It fsa 
series of pictures rather than an argument, but its 
effect is that of a most powerful plea for the recog- 
nition of God’s control «f human affairs. 

The Darenport Republican says: ** Dr. Archibald’s 
plan is to seize upon the historically essential fea- 
tures of an event or a personal career and point out 
their use by God in promoting human progress. He 
succeeds admirably. His style is to be coveted for 
its clearness, directness, simplicity and finish.” 


The Beecher Books are now issued by us 


at reduced prices. Sold on installments if desired. 


The Expositor’s Bible New 25 vol. 


edition, $25 00 net. On installments if desired. 


D. D. 
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Uniform with the Temple Classics 


The Temple Bible 


in 24 volumes, 4x5 inches 












| ieee book edited with an elucidative and critical introduction and 

notes by a scholar who has made it his special study. The editors 
include Rev. A. H. Sayce, of Oxford University; Rev. A. R. S. Kennedy, 
of Edinburgh University ; the Rev. G. Wilkins, of Dublin University ; Arch- 
deacon A. Hughes-Games; Venerable Archdeacon Sinclair, of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral; the Rev. Canon Benham; the Rev. B. B. Warfield, of Princeton 
University; Rev. S. Macaulay Jackson, of New York University, and many 








others. 






Each book with rubricated title-page, and a photogravure frontispiece 





by a famous English artist of a painting by one of the old masters. 






An introductory volume on the Stupy OF THE BIBLE by the Bishop 





of Ripon. 





The Old Testament in 17 volumes 
The New Testament in 7 volumes 


o 
Genesis NOW READY /6mo. Cloth, 40 cents, net,a volume; 
limp leather, 60 cents, net, a volume 
Exodus 


The remaining volumes will be issucd one each month. 
A specimen copy sent, on receipt of price and mention of this 















magazine Descriptive circular sext on application 








Publishers—J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY —Phitadeiphia 
















Thc Grand Prize for Book- 
binding and Oxford 
India Paper 


=i BIBLES 


Paris Exposition, 1900 
Highest Award 


OXFORD 


TEACHERS’ 


Light, thin, compact, beautifully printed on Oxford India Paper 


Reference Concordance 








JUST ISSUED! 


Oxford Long Primer, Self-Pronouncing B 1 b le 


A Superb Large-Type Edition Reference—Concordance—Teachers 








JUST PUBLISHED ! 


The New Century Bible Annotatea) 


Each book of the Bible in a handy and beautiful volume, edited with introduction and notes in 
both authorized and revised versions. General Editor, WALTER F. ADENEY, M.A. Each 


volume of the New Century Breve is complete in itself with Maps, and can be purchased sepae 
rately. Price, in limp cloth, 75 cents. Matthew and Luke now ready. 





Recently Published ! The Ideal Book for Bible Students 


The Oxford Two=Version Bible 


With References Large-type Edition 





JUST ISSUED! 


Oxford Interleaved Bibles 


Specially Adapted for Ministers, Teachers, Students, etc., from $4.50 upwards 
Wonders of Bible-making 





For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Wildes’ Bible Pictures 


We wish to call especial attention to our list of 
Bible Pictures, suitable for use at Christmas time. 
We are having an increased demand for these 
poe from superintendents and teachers, who 

nd them, when mounted, the most pleasing and 
desirable gift they can give to their scholars; they 
not only delight the eye with their beauty. but un- 
consciously the owner is becoming famiiiar with 
the best work of the best artists. 

Our fault catalogue contains about 400 subjects, 
all carefully selected, making the most complete 
set of Bible pictures published. 


Price, One Cent Each, Postpaid 


Send for circular giving full list of pictures. 
(No orders for less than ten copies re- 
ceived.) size of cards, 6x8 inches. 


MOUNTED PICTURES.— We are pre- 
aye to mount these pictures on a heavy gray mat, 

x? inches in size, at a cost, including the picture, 
of four cents each, and in lots of twenty-five or 
more, three cents each. The postage on the 
picture alone is prepaid, but on the mounted ones 
there is an extra cost for postage of one-half 
cent each. 


W. A. WILDE CO. BOSTON AND 


THE TIMES AND 


YOUNG MEN. 
By Dr. Josiah Strong, 


Author of ‘Our Country,” ‘‘ Expansion,’’ ete. 
z2mo, Cloth, net, 75¢. 

A simple philosophy of life for young 
people. Dr. Strong’s i 

style are well known. 


gees an 

n this book 
he discusses the great social laws 
which must be obeyed if social ills 
are to cease, and = these laws 


to the everyday problems in the lives 


of all young people. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., New York. 
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:! AN IMPORTANT BOOK FOR BIBLE STUDENTS :: 








CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES 
INTHE LIFE OF CHRIST 


By Ernest D. Burton and Shailer Mathews 
Professors in the University of Chicago 








THE ORDER OF TREATMENT 
is that of the Stevens and Burton‘ Harmony of the Gospels,” 
and the book constitutes a compendious commentary on 
the Gospels as thus arranged. 


THE METHOD OF TREATMENT 





is interpretative and historical. The most important 
political and social features of New Testament times are 
described, and the endeavor is made to present the events 
ot the Gospel history in a true, historical perspective. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE BOOK 








is expressed in its title; it aims to guide the student in the 
construction for himself ofa Life of Christ, derived directly 
from the sources as they exist in the New Testament. 





THE PLAN OF STUDY : : : 


is to present the best attained results of biblical scholar- 
ship, employing the best modern pedagogical methods. 
The studies contain ; (1) an analysis of the Gospel narra- 
tive; (2) concise notes of information on matters about 
which accurate knowledge,js not easily obtained ; (3) brief 
interpretation of difficult passages; (4) geographical and 
chronological explanations; (5) specific directions for study, 
and for the construction of a short Life of Christ by the 
student himself; (6) questions which lead the student into 
an understanding of the Gospel history. 








The book contains a beautiful and accurate map of Pales- 
tine and numerous illustrations 





Third edition j02 pages &vo, cloth, $1.00 











) For sale by bookdealers, or by the publishers 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS Chicago Ill. 








ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 


WASHMINCTON 


ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 





HURCH FACTURERS 
—_ Caer CH. PRICES. 658 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 





BOSTON. 











S.A. «i. <a. 
EVERY PRIMARY TEACHER 


will wish to see 


Stories About 
Jesus 


The new Children’s Course in three grades 
for children under ten, by ; 


Mrs. JOHN R. GOW. 


This course is composed wholly of stories 
from the Gospels, carefully selected and treated 
to meet the needs of primary classes, as viewed 
from the modern standpoint. It is beautifully 
illustrated, and is accompanied bya Teacher's 
Helper, with Lesson Talks, Blackboard Work, 
etc., giving abundant aid in teaching the les- 
sons. Specimen copies of this exceedingly at- 
tractive course sent free on application. 


THe Bisce Stupy Pustisuinc Co. 
-95 SouTH St., BOSTON, Mass. 








SAGRED SONGS 22 


For Prayer and Revival Meetings 


Contains the best popular favorites 
Vol. No. 14 “rine day, 845,000 Copies sold. 


Vol. No. 2. Over 200 equally meritorious new 


———=—===_= nd original songs. 
Either Vol., $25 per 100. Sample, postpaid, 20 cts. 


Over 400 best Hymns 
Nos. 1 & 2 Sioned. and tunes extant. 


$45 per 100. Sample, postpaid, 45 cts. 


} 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. | 


For sale by Cong. S. S. and Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 
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Graded Lesson Quarterlies 


(Peloubet’s Series) 
TT HE editors and publishers of the Peloubet Series of Quarterlies on the 








International Lessons have ever united to make this series unexcelled. 
The editors are preeminently fitted for their work, having each labored 
for over a quarter of a century preparing quarterlies for Sunday schools. 
They have, during this long period, had every facility for fitting them- 
selves in the best possible manner for this special service, and have be- 
come expert questioners, explainers, and elucidators of the W ord of God. 
‘The entire series is edited on a careful, systematic, and graded plan, 
and, commencing with the smallest child, moves steadily forward up to 
the most studious adult, each quarterly being closely adapted to suit the needs 
and capabilities of the particular individual for whom it is intended. 
We also publish a series of Teachers’ Quarterlies which contain helpful 
material for the teacher to use in preparing the lesson, and which have become 
very popular during the past years. 
Our Home Department Quarterly is the best one made, because, 
besides containing all the features usually found in such quarterlies, it also has a 
full page of illustrative explanations upon the lessons. Send five cents for sample 
quarterly and full set of Home Department Supplies. 
We have made these quarterlies on honor for over twenty-five years, and continue 
to put them before the religious world, feeling confident they will, as in years past, 
be appreciated by all discerning minds. All that we ask is a fair, unprejudiced 
examination of Peloubet’s Quarterlies, and if they are not found to excel all similar 
quarterlies in many essentials we shall not expect an order. 

We shall be glad to send samples and catalogue giving full details to Clergymen, 
Superintendents, and Teachers, 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
































The Endeavor Hymnal 


» « the best and most useful hymn-book 


ever compiled,” —John Henry Barrows. 
** Both ina musical and literary point of view it 
deserves strong commendation.”’—The Outlook. 


317 hymns, responsive readings, ete. Full 
cloth bound. The best book for churches, 
Sunday schools, and young people’s societies, 

24,000 Copies Sold in Four Months. 

Quantity price, 25 cents each, sent at purchaser’s 

expense. Sample copy, 35 cents, postpaid. 
United Society of Christian Endeavor, 


Tremont Temple, Boston La Salle St.. Chicago, 














ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 





THE SALT-BOX HOUSE 
By Jane de Forest Shelton. 
Eighteenth Century Life in a New 
England Hill Town. 

New Edition, $1.50 net. 
Illustrated by JOHN HENDERSON BETTS. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., New York. 











The Biblical World 


80 pages a month; size, 6 X 9% in. 











TRI TE TO NEW READ- 
SP ECIAL ERS: three picts a 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD maintains: (1) That the 
best knowledge of the Bible should be given to all; (2) 
that all should make acquaintance with the best methods 
of teaching the Christian religion and Scriptures; (3) 
that all should be informed of current religious thought, 
and of the discoveries which are being made in Bible lands. 





Subscription price, $2.00 a year; single numbers, 20¢ 


Address Ghe UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS, Chicago, I11. 























WANTED— ™ 





giving references, age and experience. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., springfield, Mass. | 


energy, in- | 
tegrity and ability to represent | 
our New and Enlarged Edition of 
Webster’s International Diction- 





Booker T. 


Washington’s 


Remarkable Autobiography 


“Up From Slavery ” 





‘¢ The new and better Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’ 


15th THOUSAND 
With Photogravure Portrait, $1.50 net 


‘DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Publishers 


34 Union Square, East, New York 

















Joy and Strength for the Pilgrim’s Day 
By Mary W. TILEstTon. A companion book to ‘‘ Daily 
Strength,” over 200,000 copies of which have been sold. 


Three editions, 80 cents net; $1 net and $1.25 net. Postpaid, 
88 cents, $1.09 and $1.35. 


DEAFNESS AND CHEERFULNESS. By Rev. A. W. 
JACKSON. “An unconventional sermon.” Price $1; 
postpaid, $1.08. 

LITTLE MEN. With 15 full-page pictures by Birch. 
New holiday edition of Miss Alcott’s famous story. 
$2, postpaid. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON 











The Orthodox Preacher and Nancy. 


| A Story of Ministerial Life as it is. A new novel by Rev. 
| Magee Pratt, with portrait. A startling and remarkable 


ary in your county. Address, | 00k. See press notices Price $1.00, Cloth. 


Send for illustrated catalogue 





CHURCH BELLS, PEALS AND CHimES, 
OF LAKE SUPERIOR INGOT COPPER AND 
EAST INDIA TIN ONLY. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
THE B. W. VANDUZEN 00., Cineinnati.O 


CHURCH BELLS anareats 


Best Superior Copperand Tin. Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore,Md. 





CONNECTICUT MAGAZINE PUB. Co. 
On Sale also at the Congregational Bookstore. 


| 
| 
| 





HOLM, Family editions in six languages. Pronouncing Teacher’s Bibles in great 
A | B i BLE variety. Catalogue free. A, J. HOLMAN & CO., 1222-1226 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks 


By ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN 
3 volumes, 8vo, 1646 pages, with 32 illustrations in photogravure and half-tone, $8.00 net. 


** Every well-equipped public library should have these 
volumes, and most of you are within reach of such a 
library, It is a book which will mark an epoch in many 
a young man’s life. If he enters into the spirit of it, and 
reads not only its words, but the deeper, inner meaning 
of the life ef which it tells, he will be a bigger, nobler, 
stronger man fur the reading. It leads the reader to 
God; it reveals the spark of Godtikeness in one’s self, 
and inspires one with a mighty desire to fan it into 
flame and keep it always glowing. May this be the 
chief charm of this book to all my readers.”’— Dr. Francis 
E. Clark, in the Christan Endeavor World. 


“ The biography of a genius by a genius. . We should 
like to see this work in the hands of every minister who 
does not thiuk himself too old to learn.’’—Dr. Lyman 


Abbott, in The Outlook. 

“it would be well if ever: congregation would present 
its pastor with a copy of this ‘Life and Letters,’ and if 
every theological seminary would close its classrooms 
long enough to enable all its students tu ‘read, mark, 
learn and inwardly digest it.’"”— The Critic 

“A very notable contribution to the small class of 
really worthy American biographies. ... For a genera- 
tion to come, those who are qualifying themselves for 
the Christian ministry of whatever name must read 
this book.”"— itlantic Monthly. 





A Nest of Girls; or, 
Boarding-School Days 


By ELIZABETH W. TIMLOW. 12mo, 412 pages. 
Illustrated, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Miss Timlow’s previous books, ‘‘ Dorothy i 
etc., have been for the younger ‘childr n. In th 
she writes of life at boarding-school. and aaue 
the interests and emotions of a lot of healthy girls. 
The book is one that can be cordially recommended. 

“ That Miss Timlow knows girls well we feel certain, 
and some of her characters are well worth meeting.” — 
Congregattonaltst. 





Charles and [ary Lamb’s 


Tales from Shakspeare 
With six full-page color illustrations, and seventy 
odd in half- yr by WALTEE PAGET. 8vo, cloth, 
gilt edges, $2.50 
This is one of the most beautiful editions ever 
produced of this delightful classic. 


Two of the Best 
By sree ge ye A A esteem 12mo, 242 pages. 
trated, $1. 
A capital aie of two boys by this bright and 
popular author. 


Illus- 


Our Catalogue of Calendars and Gift Books sent free on application. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 31 W.23d St, New York 








BRIGHT WHOLESOME BOOKS 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 





AMERICAN BOY’S LIFE OF WILLIAM 
McKINLEY. By Edward Stratemeyer. No 
more timely or patriotic book ean be 
found. $1.25. 


BETTY SELDON, PATRIOT. By Adele 
E. Thompson, author of ‘ Beck’s Fortune.” 
Library Review: “ A delightful and inter- 
esting story of Revolutionary days.” $1.25. — 





In the Days of William the Conqueror. 
By Eva March Tappan, Ph.D. Public 
Opinion: “A clear and vivid portrait of 
William the Conqueror.” $1.00. 


ONLY DOLLIE. By Nina Rhoades. Wash- 
ington Post: “ The story has an appealing 
qu lity which wins sympathy.” $1.00. 





THE STORY OF THE CID. For Young 
People. By Calvin Dill Wilson. The Out- 
look: “A story of real value to young 
readers.” $1.25. 


RANDY’S WINTER. Second volume of 
the ‘Randy Series.” By Amy Brooks. 
Congregationalist: “*A delightful book 
for girls.”’ $1.00. 





MY FRIEND JIM. My “ Martha James.” 
S. 8. Library Bulletin: “A typical boy’s 
book, and cannot fail to please one.” 
$1.00. 





JESSICA’S TRIUMPH. Second volume 
of the “ Janet Series.” By Grace LeBaron. 
Saturday Evening Gazette: ‘A true-to- 
life story.” 75 cents. 








Iliustrated Holiday Catalogue sent free 


LEE AND SHEPARD. PUBLISHERS 


BOSTON 








| 7 NEW EDITION. 





25,000 Prrices" etc. 


Prepared under the direct supervision of W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., United 
States Commissioner of Education, Ke red a large corps of competent specialists. 


New Plates Taveughows, 


h Bindings. 


2364 Pages. 


000 esenee 





Useful 
Reliable 


An Ideal Christmas Present 4"active 


Lasting 





Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with a valuable Scottish Glossary, etc. 


“ First class in quality, second class in size.” 


. MERR 





Nicholas Murray Butler. 


IAM CO., Publ 





LLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bellis. gg-Send fo: 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BELL CO., Hillsboro, 0. 





Hpains 
r.is. 





to Cincinnati Bell Fade OEE 0. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington ; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FisK & Co. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


WOMAN'S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 7 Congr 
Miss Sarah Louise Da Mabare Mies 


tional House y, Treasurer ; 
Abbie B. child, Home Secretary. 

Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 0 ized 1827. 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D.D. President; Geo. Gould, 
Treasurer ; B. 8. p. ener Corresponding Secretary, Room 


sie to the Boston Seaman’s d Society. Con 
tions from churches and individuals solicited. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 


0! by the G56 Genunemnion HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
OIBTY, No. eg oe House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Madore. te Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


one WoMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY of Bos- 
mn, Room 601 Se coe. Annual member- 
$1.00; life mem = Mrs. Henry C. 
De ano, Treas., Hotel Berkeley, ow 8t., Boston. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME ag a ae SocIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. Y. r. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and ‘subscrip: 
tions and all correspondence relating estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. naar soph B. Clark, 
and Rev. Washington Choate, D. D., Correspond- 
ing Secretaries, to whom all correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 
WOMAN’S mew MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. pies ouse. Office hours 9 to 5. 
nual m nip. i .00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions volte! Miss Lizzie D. White, er. 
AMERICAN BOARD OF Conperenionnns FOR FOREIGN 
‘resrong Congregational Frank H. 
, Treasurer; vesties a) Swett, Publishing and 
Agent. Office ew York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St. ; in Onicago, 153 La Salle St. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts 
pe offers its services to churehes desi 
R mies com lies in Massachusetts and in o 
‘egational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Sec: romney. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
a evangelis ¢ and educational ms the South and ip 


the West, —— e Indians and Ch Boston office, 
615 Col tional House ; Chicago office, 153 La Salle 
Street. nations Co. be sent to either of the above 


offices, or to H. W. Hub , Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-Second St., New York City. 
EB CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOOIBTY¥Y 
and Parso: Building 


—Chureh Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., 3; co es E. Hope, Treasurer, United 
Charities Buil New York; Rev. George A. H 

Co al House, Boston, Field d Secretary. 


ConerecATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY (including 
former New West a Me noe Scholarships 
for students for the enty-seven 
tional Colleges and ‘scadem: es in seventeen states. 
free Christian schools in Utah and New p 8. ?. 
WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612,613 Co tional 
House, Boston; 151 Washington St:, Chicago, Ill. 

B CONGREGATIONAL —— Union of Boston 
and vicinity eo its oO — is Senile — 


v8 iat and fs saa 


money E. Cobb, Pres; CO. E. K 
weeny: 101 Tonawanda Bt Boston 


grees RD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. 
Good, Treasurer, 704 Sears B uiiding.© AD CET. 
‘or a 

EB Palmer, 608 Congregational House, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
= under the management of the Trustees of the National 
ouncil).—Aids aged and disabled ministers and _ mis- 
sionaries and their families. Chairman, Rev. H. A. 
.. New York; Vice-Chairman, Hon. Arthur 
“Boston; Secretary, Edward H. 
von ar he eer a B. Forbes, 


of B 
8 of the Na National | Mouncil of the Congrega- 
tional Guerches of the United states” (a body corpo- 
rate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecti. 
cut) (here insert the bequest), to be used for the 

of Ministerial Relief, as gig ional in the resolw ions of 
the rg aS of the Congregational Ceertpee of 


the United 1 correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. N. i Whittlesey, 135 Wall St., New 
Haven, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Co gational —_ Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., ‘President; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 

and Treasurer. 


ry Department, which is in charge of the 
etary, sustain: ns Sunday school missionaries, — 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary lite: 
ture to newand needy schools eemget gd or at Feduced 
cost. e administrative expenses of is de ent 
are wholly er Ly sees riations from the Bust- 
ness De tions from churchés, 
Sunday schools. al tediviaeaie go direct! ot mission- 
7 vee. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., 1s Field and 
Rev. F. J. en is New England Superintendent for 


yp ET in charge of the Business 
al known in the trade as the Pil 


Record — for Sunday schoo: 


and 
e books of all other publishers ae 
ts is entirely —— 
ent, to which, however, 
ak appropriations. Orders for ‘books. and 
subscriptions for Bo a my from Ohio and ail states 
east shoul¢ te the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at soon. t and from the interior and west- 
ern states to E. Herrick Brown, the Chicago Agent. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 
WARAn SCHOOL ees: Bove 
J. H. PILLSBURY, M.A, Walon. 
WINDSOR HALL FOR GIRLS A98- 
ANNA M. Goopyow, B. A., Assoc. Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 
For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesle boa Wells. Four acres for outdoor 
sports. f, Basket Ball, Tennis. Address 

Mrs. E. P. UNDERGILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 





*PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 


Advises p about 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Standard requirements. Allowance for service ip 
me wet 4 and Hospital. Twenty-second year 
| a3 17 Ample instruction DP 
J. H. JACKSON, ar 8 od city 








A. M., M. D., 
Hospital. Shawmut Avenue, Boston, M 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


New Books 


4 PARK ST., BOSTON: 85 


An attractive List of New Books, beautifully printed and illustrated, with cover 
in colors, sent free to any one sending address 


FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 





JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


A Biography. By HORACE E. SCUDDER 
This life of Lowell has been long in preparation, and will take its place as 
Mr. Scudder has written with the cordial 
co-operation of Mr. Lowell’s family and is admirably qualified for histask. The N.Y. 
Mail and Express says, “It is undoubtedly the great American book of the season.” 
[2 vols. Crown 8vo, $3.50 net; postage, 29 cents] — 


the definitive biography of its subject. 


Life Everlasting 


By JoHN FISKE 


This book completes the remarkable group 
to which belong ** The Destiny of Man,” “‘ The 
Idea of God,” and “ Through Nature to God.” 
It is powerful in reasoning, effective in illus- 
tration and radiant with the larger hope. 


[16mo, $1.00 net; postage, 7 cents] 


American Traits 
By Hueo MUNSTERBERG 


A series of brilliant contrasts of social and 
political life, character, and scholarship in 
Germany and America, from a German point 
of view. Prof. Munsterberg’s tone is light and 
entertaining and reflects his keen, original 
personatity. 

[Cr. 8vo, $1.60 net; postage, 13 cents] 


The Field of Ethics 


By GrorGe H. PALMER 


Professor Palmer has set down in the limits 
of a small volume some of the more important 
results of his lifelong study of spew yee 
With his usual grace and urbanity of style 
he outlines clearly the field of ethics and 
fixes its relation to other human interests. 


[i2mo, $1.10 net; postage, 11 cents] 





The Rights of Man 


By LyMAN ABBoTT, D.D. 

This study in 20th century problems treats 
nearly all the conditions and relations of men, 
with special reference to America’s present 
a and domestic problems. It is a book 
which will command much serious attention: 


(Cr, 8vo, $1.30 net; postage, 15 cents] 


School, College and 


Character 
By Lr Baron R. Briees 

A collection of some notable and delightfully 
frank essays on Education. One chapter is de- 
voted to “‘ Fathers, Mothers, and Freshmen,” 
and they, as well as teachers, will enjoy the 
whole book. 

[16mo, $1.00 net; postage 8 cents] 


The Mississippi Valley 


By JAmrEs K. HosMER 
A Short History. Illustrated 

After a brief account of the early pioneers 
in this great region, Mr. Hosmer describes the 
immense industrial and commercial activities 
which give the valley today an interest as 
keen as it had in its romantic days of explora- 
tion and conquest. 

{12mo, $1.20 net; postage, 12 cents] 





HOLIDAY BOOKS 


Italian Journeys 
By WiLtiAM DEAN HOWELLS 


Venice, Naples and Rome, Ferrara, Trieste, 
Pisa and Genoa take on a double charm when 
interpreted as here by two artists. Howells 
has given the charm of literature, Pennell that 
of art,and they have together produced a book 
of exceptional beauty. 


[Holiday Edition. 70 illus. Cr. 8vo, $3.00) 


The Fireside Sphinx 


By AGNES REPPLIER 


Upon the history of the “ suave and puissant 
cat,” from its first appearance by the Nile down 
to the present day, Miss Repplier has lavished 
a wealth of research, interest, and vivacity. 


(Beautifully illustrated. 12mo, $2.00 








net; postage, 14 cents] 


New Tales 
of Old Rome 


By Ropotro LANCIANI 

A record of the recent excavations and dis- 
coveries in Rome, full of the keen zest of pur- 
suit and the pride of success, and written with 
unquestioned authority and scholarship. The 
“truth about the grave of St. Paul” is told, 
and there are chapters on strange supersti- 
tions in Rome, and the memorials of Jews, 
English, and Scots. 

(Profusely illustrated. In box. 8vo, 
$5.00 net; postage, 25 cents] 


Our National Parks 


By JoHN MUIR 

Mr. Muir, who is a scientist of world-wide 
reputation, here ke an enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of the marvelous beauty and grandeur of 
the great public reservations in the West— 
the Yellowstone, Yosemite, General Grant, 
and Sequoia National Parks. 
{Mlustrated from photographs. Large crown 

8vo, $1.75 net; postage, 16 cents] 











NEW FICTION 


The Tory Lover 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT ($1.50) 


This love story ef Revolutionary times has 
been received with unqualified praise, the re- 
viewers laying special stress on its high liter- 
ary quality and its positive power and charm. 
Miss Jewett’s Paul Jones is generaliy conceded 
to be the best portrait of the real man that has 
xt appeared; and to have made the heroine, 

ary Hamilton, the sweet gentlewoman she is, 
Octave Thanet considers “a triumph.” 


Our Lady Vanity 


By ELLEN OLNEY KIRK ($1.50) 
Mrs. Kirk long ago demonstrated her right 
to be accounted clever, but this novel of New 
York society displays a subtilty and justness 
of intuition which are far above mere clever- 
ness. The character drawing is admirable and 

the narrative style natural and attractive. 


Margaret Warrener 


By ALICE Brown ($1.50) 
A novelof a phase of Bohemian life in Boston, 
cheerful, bracing and optimistic in its out- 
come, though strenuous in some of its tones. It 





is Miss Brown’s longest and most powerful 
book. 


Within the Gates 


By ExvizaBetH S. PHELPS ($1.25) 
This book may be called one of the ‘‘ Gates 
Ajar” series. Itis in the form of a drama and 
sets forth with characteristic earnestness some 
of the maturer views of the author upon the 
mysteries of the unseen life. 


The Marrow 
of Tradition 


By CHARLES W. CHESNUTT ($1.50) 

This latest chapter in the great ‘race prob- 
lem” in the South is a powerfully dramatic 
novel of the present day and a marked advance 
over Mr. Chesnutt’s earlier successes. It will 
recall at many points * Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” so 
great is its dramatic intensity and so strong its 
appeal to popular sympathy. 


A Lighthouse Village 


By Louise L. SIBLEY ($1.25) 

A most original group of sketches of life on 
the New England coast which are not merely 
clever, but are like Barrie’s ‘“‘ Window in 
Thrums”—bits of real life done with rare 
sympathy and insight. 











Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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NEW BOOKS 


Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price 


A NEW C. E. STORY BY FAVE HVNTINGTON 
A Break in Schedule Time 


12mo, 122 pages, illustrated. Text and page decorations in two colors throughout. Cloth, 75 cen 


A story that will appeal to young people. It tells how ~ good seed sown by Christian Endeavor delegates to a great aati 
brought a bountiful harvest to many souls in the end. 


By MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


a 
Talks Between Times 
12mo, 151 pages, illustrated. Text and page decorations in two colors throughout. Cloth, 75 cents. 
Beautiful and helpful talks from a gifted and beloved writer, upon subjec!s that are of the highest concern to the best interests of 
the home, and of a faithful Christian life. 

The Holy Spirit and Christian Service. A book for 
the times. The _ life-giving Spirit awakening to Christian 
service. Rev. J. D. Robertson. 8vo. 228 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 


Christmas Evans, the Preacher of Wild Wales. 
His country, times and contemporaries. ‘ A striking volume by 











The Opportunity Circle. “A charming story by a popular 
writer.”” Faye Huntington. 12mo. Illustrated. Two colors 
throughout. Cloth, 50c. 

God’s Whispered Secrets. « Illustrating phases of heart 
life.” Rev. G. B. F. Hallock, D.D. 12mo. Illustrated. Two 











a popular author.” Rev. Paxton Hood. 12mo0, 420 pp. Cloth, 75e. | colors throughout. Cloth, 50c. 

With Christ at Sea. A personal experience To the Third Generation. «A temperance Island Patty. “ Pictures the life in the Thou- 
on board ship for fifteen roses. Frank T. Bullen. story of thrilling interest.” Hope one 12mo. sand Islands.” Mary E. Q. Brush. 12mo. 8 illustra- 
12mo. 325 pp. Cloth, $1.5) 298 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, 1.0 tions. Cloth, ° 

George Whitefield. packs Gledstone. 8vo. Beautiful Characters, or Types ‘of Victory. FOUR STIMULATING STORIES 
359 pp. Illustrated. #%1.25. “ Th» best biography “It portrays noble examples of Christian faith, 12: Cloth. 25. E 
ofa world’s epoch maker ; reading it will be a siberal and victories gained in puverty and paid by faithful, Os eeccagugd ach 
education, and an intense delight.”—E.aminer. loving service. It willstimulate for good.” James AOLIPTLE LOVING CRARGE. Hope Dating, ‘. 

Heart Life Classics. 50 vols. Cloth. 16mo. | preven Dp. lame. Aid py. SOc. , . . oa 


JOY’S ENDEAVOR. Annie Hamilton D. il. 
Each 30c. List of titles on application. Family Christian Almanac 1902. 10. OVER THE GATE. Mary Lowe Dickinson. 


A Book Ewery Home Should Possess. Over 185,000 Copies Sold. 
: POCKET TESTAMENT WITH NOTES 


This is a concise pocket Testament and commentary with references, It contains carefully selected notes on each verse, brief, pointed 
and full of thought and information. These are admirable helps to Bible study and serve as valuable hints in the exposition of the text. It 
also contains a Harmony of the Gospels, History of each book, Chronological Tables and Tables of Weights, Measures, etc. 

The IDEAL HAND-BOOK for TEACHERS, ENDEAVORERS and ALL BIBLE STUDENTS. 


Printed in clear type on fine thin paper. bound in full imp leather, divinity circuit, red under gold edges, 800 pages. Size, 59 inches 
long, 3§ inches wide and j-inch thick. Price, One Dollar. 


INVALUABLE 08 THE SUNDAY scHOoL LESSONS 1902 


(Covering the life of St. Paul 


A HARMONY OF THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL—By Rev. FRANK J. GOODWIN. 8vo. ome pages, with four double page maps. 
A special Students’ Edition has been prepared to meet the wants of Sunday school teachers, price, 75 cents per copy, postpaid. 
Very valuable to Sunday schoel teachers, especially when the lessons cover so largely the labors of Paul.—S. 8. TIMES. ‘Gught to be in the 





hands of all teachers.—OUTLOOK. A most meaty, condensed and satisfactory piece of work —INDEPENDENT. 
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The Atlantic Monthly | | !1¢ Farmers’ Loan 
A Brief Outline for 1902 and Tr ust Company. 
Social and Political Papers hart ee 


The following subjects will be touched upon during the Nos. 16, 48, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STI HET, 
coming year: New York. 
Religious Toleration in the Territories 
Disfranchisement and the Race Question 


Education in the Philippines and in Cuba CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 
Colonial Legislatures 

Army Reorganization $7,000,000 

The Normal Development of the Navy 
The Organization of Labor, etc. 








The Company is a legal Gepentingy as monees paid into 
xecutor. m 





Court, and is authorized to act as inistrator, 
R Il ti — Guardian, Receiver, and in all other Fiduciary capac- 
ecollections ties 
Receives deposits upon Certificate of Deposit, or subject to 
Many interesting reminiscences will be published during check and 
the year, among others: A ll 
The Memories of an Army Nurse, By Emily V. Mason. : OWS Interest on Daily Balances. 
Recollections of Walt Whitman, By John T. Trowbridge. Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad and 
England and the War of Secession, By Goldwin Smith. other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent and Registrar of 
: Stocks and Bonds. 
» Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond and mort- 
Book Reviews age. Actsas Agent for the transaction of any approved financial 
usiness. 
Beginning with January the Atlantic will contain a EDWIN S. MARSTON, President. 
department of comment on Books, New and Old, conducted THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
by H. W. Boynton. _ SAMUEL SLOAN, JR., Secretary. 
There will be Stories by GrorGE W. CABLE, EUGENIA AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t See’y. 
B. FROTHINGHAM and others, Foreign Letters, the best of WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t Sec’y. 
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All new subscribers for 1902 enrolled before December 20, 
1901, will receive the November and December, 1901, numbers BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
free on application. Samuel Slo: D. H. King, Jr., Edward R. Bacon 
Send postal card for Atlantic 1902 perenne William Waldort Astor, Henry Bests, . Van R. Kennedy, 
8.8. ‘ome Robert C Boyd, Glevelam H. Dodge, 
oe acre Pokert Ft Ballantine, Archibald D- Russell, Panter st Leon, 
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and Christian World 


Volume LXXXVI 
Number 47 


Event and Comment 


The Prudential 
Committee of the 
American Board, 
while enthusiastic over the removal of 
the debt at Hartford and the uplift to the 
work resulting therefrom, is at the same 
time solicitous in regard to the financial 
outlook. If the feeling should go abroad, 
as it has in some cases, that the Board is 
now relieved of its burdens, and that spe- 
cial efforts are not necessary to supply 
its treasury, the result would be disas- 
trous. The situation seems to the com- 
mittee critical unless there is a prompt 
and strenuous effort made, on the part of 
all the friends of the Board, to enlarge 
generously its receipts in donations from 
the living. To correct any false impres- 
sions the committee is sending a memo- 
rial to all the Congregational churches, re- 
questing the pastors to bring the matter 
fully and directly to their congregations. 
This statement will express the deep feel- 
ings of the committee, which has the 
heavy burden of responsibility laid upon 
it in regard to the Board’s financial needs 
for this year. Weare confident that such 
a request from such a source will be 
heeded gladly by the pastors and wel- 
comed by the churches. 


The American Board’s 
Memorial to the Churches 


The Baptist Congress, 
in session three days 
last week in Central 
Baptist Church, New York, reversed the 
usual experience in that it had a larger 
attendance than a congress ever secured 
in New England or smaller cities. Possi- 
bly this was due to the fact that topics 
were exceedingly timely. The denomina- 
tional line was drawn sharply, practically 
no one attending but Baptists. Dr. L. A. 
Crandall of Chicago and Dr. J. F. Elder 
of Albany read strong papers on the con- 
solidation of Baptist national societies. 
The opinion obtained that the societies 
ought to workin closer harmony with the 
churches and with each other, but ought 
not to be consolidated. This live subject 
is again to be discussed in a public meet- 
ing of a national character to be held in 
Dr. Lorimer’s church early in December. 
Dr. W. M. Lawrence of Chicago spoke 
on a substitute for the old-fashioned re- 
vival and Professor Thomas of Newton 
on The Fanction of Penalty in the 
Christian Religion. Rev. Frank Dixon 
of Hartford was one of the speakers on 
gambling, and it seemed to be the opinion 
that the practice is gaining ground. The 
theme, City Morality, was handled by 
Professor Terry of the University of 
Chicago and Chancellor Andrews of the 
University of Nebraska, The congress 
closed with a discussion of the Keswick 


The Baptist Con- 
gress in New York 


principles, in which sympathy was shown 
with its teachings. This congress devotes 
itself entirely to discussion, not being 
concerned with any of the technical busi- 
ness of the denomination. It furnishes 
an excellent opportunity for the free and 
frank consideration of large topics like 
that of federation of missionary agencies, 
in regard to which there is as much inter- 
est in the Baptist body as in our own. 


Here’s a delightful 
nine months’ absence 
abroad for Pres. Wil- 
liam F. Slocum of Colorado College, who 
sails for Italy and Greece from Boston, 
Nov. 27. If any man deserves a recrea- 
tive period it is he, and he will put it to ex- 
cellent use. During his absence the ad- 
ministration of the college will be in the 
competent hands of Prof. Edward S. 
Parsons, dean and vice-president. Col- 
orado College has grown so rapidly the 
past few years that the demands upon 
President Slocum have been severe. He 
has seen the annual tuition receipts ad- 
vance from $637 to $15,000, the endow- 
ment from less than nothing to $400,000 
and the student body from twenty-two to 
nearly 600. It has required constant 
vigilance and energy to provide the ma- 
terial facilities and the professorial staff 
requisite for such growth, and though 
Dr. Pearsons and other givers have been 
generous, there is still crying need at 
Colorado for an increase of means where- 
with to build the necessary structures 
and to meet the running expenses in an 
adequate fashion. Would it not be a just 


Colorado College— 
Its Work and Claims 


and splendid tribute to the appreciation 


by our denomination of the noble work 
which President Slocum has done at Col- 
orado during the last twelve years, if 
during the next few months there should 
be a united effort on the part of all 
friends of the college to equip it amply? 
The capacity, esprit de corps and attain- 
ments of the students and the zeal and 
ability of the faculty were never so high. 
Nothing in all the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion equals Colorado College as a force 
for high ideals and thoughtful, strenuous 
living. 


The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of this 
country has no thought 
of resting content on the achievements 
of the last half-century, many of which 
were brought to view at the recent Jubilee 
Convention in Boston. ‘“‘ Forward” seems 
to be their watchword, and the current 
number of their organ, Association Men, 
is largely given up to a forecast of the 
work still to be done and to words of in- 


Young Men and 
Their Relationships 


citement and encouragement from asso- 
ciation leaders all over the country. Es- 
pecially valuable to any one interested in 
the Christian welfare of young men is 
the study of general conditions prevalent 
among them. Under the guidance of the 
Bureau of Statistics at Washington and 
in co-operation with local and county 
association secretaries, a special investi- 
gatidn of the affiliations and habits of 
young men over an extended territory 
was made. It was found that sixty-six 
per cent. of the young men of the United 
States are unmarried, fifty-five per cent. 
live at home, while forty-five per cent. 
are boarding; fifteen per cent. are in 
business for themselves, while eighty-five 
per cent. are employed by others ; twenty- 
two per cent. belong to fraternal orders, 
in which category churches are included. 
In the country one young man in two 
goes to church regularly ; in the city one 
in four regularly. 


Such statistics as these are 
far more significant than 
the random guesses of plat- 
form orators. We are giad, too, to have 
a definition of that vague term, “‘young 
men.” In these investigations it was 
limited to men between the ages of six- 
teen and thirty-five. The figures plainly 
prove that there is a vast field yet to be 
occupied, and no wonder the association 
is pushing forward vigorously with its 
railroad, student and general work. 
Every ten days a new building is added 
to the material equipment of the organ- 
ization, and yet there are still 500 cities of 
4,000 population upward and an aggregate 
population of 800,000 young men in which 
there is no organization. Surely the op- 
portunities are sucb that prayer ought to 
be offered not only once a year, as during 
the recent special week, but constantly 
in behalf of the myriad of young men in 
this country and the special work in their 
behalf. 


The Land Yet 
to be Possessed 


Dr. Winchester Donald, 
rector of Trinity Church, 
Boston, was reported as 
saying at the Episcopal General Conven- 
tion that it is not necessary for a man to 
be ordained to the ministry in order that 
he may administer the Lord’s Supper. 
Dr. Donald has been so much criticised 
for this remark that he has thought it 
wise to explain his meaning. He meant 
to say, and no doubt did say, that he did 
not believe ordination according to the 
rites of the Episcopal Church was nec- 
essary in order to prove the validity of 
the Lord’s Supper. In other words, he 
believes that the service of the Holy Com- 


No Patent on the 
Lord’s Supper 
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munion in other denominations than his 
own is genuine on the part of those who 
partake and is approved by our Lord 
with whom they hold communion. It 
does not require a great effort of faith in 
Christ or one’s fellow-believers, nor an 
unusual stretch of charity for a Christian 
to admit this much. It was to be ex- 
pected that a man of Dr. Donald’s breadth 
would believe this and frankly say it. 
But the incident brings to notice the fact 
that there are still those who insist that 
the sect to which they belong holds the 
exclusive patent rights on the means of 
communion with God. In this country 
their opinion matters little to any except 
themselves. We have no doubt but that 
they are only a minority in the Episcopal 
Church, but the absurdity of their claim 
helps us to understand the irritation of 
Free Churchmen in England, where the 
assumptions of Episcopalians to possess 
exclusive rights in relations with God are 
supported by the state in its laws, in ob- 
ligations imposed on all its subjects to 
acknowledge these rights, and in privi- 
leges and emoluments given to the clergy 
of the Anglican Church. 


Canon Henson of 
Anglicans Recognizing Westminster, preach. 
Dissenters ‘ : 3 

ing at the University 
of Cambridge recently, boldly attacked 
the absurd attitude of the Anglican 
Church toward Nonconformists. He told 
how he studied the books of Noncon- 
formists, like Ramsay, George Adam 
Smith, Fairbairn, Bruce, as well as those 
of scholars of the Anglican Church, all 
united in ‘‘the sacred fellowship of sa- 
cred science,” and how in his devotions 
“Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Anglican, 
Nonconformist were reconciled easily 
enough in the privacy of prayer and med- 
itation.”” Moreover, the most Christlike 
people he ever knew, and to whom he 
owed the most spiritually, were not 
Anglicans. And yet, as the rules of the 
Anglican Church now stand, “only in 
the sanctuary itself was the hideous dis- 
covery vouchsafed that they [the men 
whose books he read, whose prayers he 
used, whose characters he revered] were 
outcasts from fellowship.” To the reply 
that doctrinal differences made the os- 
tracism necessary, the canon pointed out 
that there were doctrinal differences 
within the Anglican Church now far 
more divisive on essentials of religion. 
Canon Henson doubtless spoke what 
many another man in the Anglican 
Church thinks. His words are a hopeful 
sign of the times. 


A Mormon presiding 
elder and fourteen ag- 
sistants are zealously at work in New 
England, laboring most in the rural dis- 
tricts and winning converts one by one, 
who are sent West. In Japan recent 
efforts of Mormon missionaries to gain a 
foothold there have called forth letters 
of sharp dissent from other Christians, 
who insist that before the Japanese gov- 
ernment tolerates the new propaganda 
it inquire searchingly into the disposi- 
tion of the Mormon emissaries to teach 
that polygamy is a divinely-sanctioned 
custom. The Japan Mail throws its in- 
fluence into the scale through an edito- 


Mormon Propaganda 
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rial, in which it insists that the govern- 
ment can do no less than to compel the 
Mormon missionaries to go on record on 
this matter, leaving it to be inferred that 
if later they are found to be doing what 
they quite likely will swear they will not 
do, then they can be proceeded against 
as occasion would seem to demand. 


When John R. Mott, the 
working head of the 
World’s Christian Stu- 
dent Federation, started last August for 
another extended foreign trip his prin- 
cipal purpose was to acquaint himself 
more thoroughly with conditions affect- 
ing work among young men in all parts 
of the world and to advise with the dif- 
ferent Y. M.C. A. secretaries scattered 
over the Orient. At the same time he 
cherished an earnest desire to make the 
journey profitable in the way of direct 
evangelism. The success in this respect 
with which he has already met is note- 
worthy, particularly in Japan. He began 
in Sendai, and during meetings lasting 
three days 140 young men declared their 
purpose to become Christians. A four 
days’ conference of workers held in the 
capital city, Tokyo, was attended by 
about 125 from different parts of the 
empire, and all were moved to greater 
efforts and consecration. During a two 
days’ visit to Kyoto, the center of one 
of the American Board’s fields and the 
seat of -the Doshisha University, 173 
young men declared their intention to fol- 
low Christ; fifty of them were from the 
Doshisha and the others from the various 
institutions of learninginthecity. Great 
audiences greeted Mr. Mott at Osaka, 
where the first night 130 students stood 
for Christ. At Okayama the church was 
packed with an audience of 800 and as 
many as 200 were at the windows. Four- 
‘fifths of the company stayed to a second 
meeting, and 209 young men decided for 
Christ. These results in connection with 
the advance movement for Japan are 
giving great encouragement to the Chris- 
tian workers in the empire. Mr. Mott 
was extended the exceptional privilege 
of addressing the students of the Imperial 
University and in two of the government 
high schools. He is now in China and 
goes thence to India, returning to this 
country in season to preside at the fourth 
quadrennial conference of the Student 
Volunteer Movement in Toronto, Feb. 
26 to March 2, 1902. The success of 
this gifted yet humble college evangel- 
ist in every country where he addresses 
young men means much for the kingdom 
of God. May he long be spared, not only 
to direct the student movement, but to 
participate actively in it. 


Mr. Mott’s Fruitful 
Meetings in Japan 


The New York 
One Hundred Years with Evening Post was 
Ser nee founded in 1801 by 
a little group of Federalists, in which 
Alexander Hamilton was the central 
figure. The choice of name was an ex- 
pression of satire, for a paper called the 
Post had been founded by the Democrats 
and had failed a little while before. 
Hamilton’s Post, edited by his friend, 
William Coleman, has had its ups and 
downs, but it has never been otherwise 
than influential in the life of America. 
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For many years it was under the charge 
of William Cullen Bryant; at present its 
editor-in-chief is Horace White. No pa- 
per in the land could send out .a hun- r 
dredth anniversary number with contri-_ 
butions and congratulations from so many, 
people of mark in American life. The 
illustrated supplement puts side by side 
pictures of New York in 1848 and 1901, 
and the contrast is hardly greater than 
that between the facsimile of the first 
issue of the paper in 1801 and the regular 
issue for its hundredth birthday. The 
Post stands today, as it has always stood, 
for honesty of purpose and high ideals of 
practical statesmanship and criticism. 
We have not always agreed with it—we 
do not always agree with it today—but 
we weigh its opinions as we do those of 
few of our contemporaries. We all have 
reason to be proud of its history and glad 
that it stands prosperously as the repre- 
sentative of great causes—notably of 
that cause of honesty and impartiality in 
the civil service with which it has been 
so honorably identified. We congratu- 
late its editors upon the manifest recent 
decrease in that acerbity of tone and lack 
of sympathy with the lives and methods 
of thought of uncultivated men which 
long hindered its usefulness and made its 
help in municipal politics of very doubt- 
ful advantage to the cause of reform. 
With some allowance for prejudice, its 
reviews of literature and art are quite 
the most helpful we possess. The suc- 
cess of such a daily paper, with its high 
ideals of news selection and comment 
upon life, is both stimulus and encour- 
agement to all the rest. The feeling of 
the leaders of the better American life 
toward the paper was well expressed by 
an invitation to its editors for a luncheon 
on the anniversary, at which Abram S. 
Hewitt presided and speeches were made 
by prominent lawyers, educators, busi- 
ness men and ecclesiastics. 


a ale ce One of the first appoint- 

vi service ments by President Roose- 
eer velt that revealed his abid- 
ing interest in civil service reform was 
that of Mr. William D. Foulke of Indiana 
as one of the members of the national 
civil service commission. Mr. Foulke 
was sworn in last week, and will at once 
set to work bracing up that important 
body to hearty co-operation with the 
President in carrying out the policy to 
which, by all his past record and by his 
recent avowals, he is committed. Last 
week a delegation of friends of civil serv- 
ice refoim waited on the President and 
asked for a statement of his intentions 
respecting the service in Porto Rico, the 
Philippines and other outlying posses- 
sions. To Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
the spokesman, he replied unequivocally, 
pledging that the principle of merit would 
be applied everywhere that executive 
power of appointment goes, whether in 
the army, navy, or in civilian appoint- 
ments. This was to be expected, but the 
formal announcement will bring comfort 
to many who have distrusted Mr. Roose- 
velt and the policy of expansion, which, 
from the first, he has welcomed, not 
simply tolerated. Through Secretary of 
War Root the President also has let it 
be known emphatically, by an informal 
but none the less positive declaration, 
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that the time has come for army officers 
to cease using political and social influ- 
ence in trying to gain appointments. 
Merit, and merit alone, is to count here- 
after, if the President has his way. 


Mayor-elect Low of 
Mayor Low’s Policy, Greater New York, at 
a a banquet given by the 
City Club to him last week, declared the 
broad outlines of policy which he intends 
to follow as head of the municipal govern- 
ment. He rejoices that New York has 
said to all other cities for their emula- 
tion, ‘‘ We decline longer to be a pawn in 
the game of national or state politics.” 
He relies for the success of his adminis- 
tration, not on patronage, however skill- 
fully disposed, but on the usefulness of 
the administration from top to bottom. 
Hence at the outset he declares that no 
organization or man has any claim on 
‘him forany position. ‘‘The city’s interest 
is the sole consideration that can be 
allowed to decide,” he says. He believes 
that a cosmopolitan city must have a cos- 
mopolitan administration,, and he will 
make appointments with the idea of giv- 
ing adequate recognition to all the races 
and religions which are represented in 
the population. In harmony with his 
avowed policy, Mr. Low has announced 
that his first nomination after he is sworn 
in Jan. 1 will be that of Mr. George L. 
Rives, first assistant secretary of state 
during the last Cleveland administration 
and president of the commission ap- 
pointed to revise the charter of New 
York city, to be corporation counsel, that 
is, legal adviser of the city. Mr. Rives, 
who will accept the post, is a man of 
highest character and attainments, whose 
knowledge of municipal problems is wide 
and deep. It is an appointment which 
gives much satisfaction, and shows that 
men of the right sort are willing to make 
sacrifices if thereby the city may be 
redeemed. 


Citic, Oo 

ie Excise w an nday 

Observance in New York who becomes 
district attorney 


of New York County, Jan. 1, has the 
reputation of accomplishing what he sets 
out to do, so, when he says that he shall 
use his influence to obtain a repeal of the 
Raines Law and secure the enactment of 
another excise law which will allow the 
opening of saloons on certain hours of 
Sunday, his words command attention. 
It is indisputable that the present excise 
law is far from satisfactory to New 
York. The chief results are the swelling 
of liquor taxes, most of the proceeds of 
which go to Albany, and the multiplica- 
tion of houses of assignation under the 
name of ‘Raines Law hotels.’ The 
proposition to make Sunday opening 
legal, however, has aroused great opposi- 
tion. Many ministers have commented 
on the plan, and most of them oppose it. 
Dr. Hillis says he would personally favor 
some plan that would tax the saloons out 
of existence, but that under present con- 
ditions he supposes the adoption of the 
German idea of keeping saloons open 
Sunday afternoons would be most prac- 
ticable, ‘ Almost anything would be an 
improvement on the Raines Law,” said 
he, “with its train of bogus hotels and 
immoralities. It is nothing more than 
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an instrument of blackmail and vice, and, 
opposed as I am to Sunday opening, if 
these evils can be removed by conces- 
sions to the drinking element the exper- 
iment, I fancy, might be worth trying.” 
Dr. Parkhurst says that we have had a 
maximum of law and a minimum of en- 
forcement and doubts the expediency of 
making more experiments. ‘I hate the 
American saloon,” said he, ‘‘ but I do not 
see how we can abolish it. If we cannot 
have things as we like them, we must 
come as near it as we can, and I hope we 
shall have legislation that will permit 
the sale of beer and light wines on cer- 
tain hours of Sunday.” 


The sentiments of many re- 
formers are like those above 
quoted. Sunday saloon opening is to be 
avoided if possible, but that a law that 
will permit it may be worth trying, if only 
it will end the present system, is the be- 
lief of many. It is to be noted that so 
prominent a prohibitionist as Rev. Dr. 
I. K. Funk, well known by reason of his 
former connection with The Voice, has 
stated in a letter to the Sun that he 
would be satisfied to let the issue be de- 
cided by local option, ward option prefer- 
ably. It is apparent that Mayor Low in- 
tends to stand for the principle of home 
rule, and it would not be surprising if the 
solution of this particular problem were 
a referendum, an appeal to the people, in 
which, after full debate of all the pros 
and cons, the cosmopolitan community 
could put itself on record one way or the 
other. Whatever the decision, the out- 
come would be accepted with more grace 
than will imposition of a policy by the 
state legislature and up-country legisla- 
tors. 


A Referendum 


Secretary of State Hay 
ee ee and Lord Pauncefote, 
acting for the United States and Great 
Britain, signed a treaty on the 18th, 
which, when ratified by the Senate, as it 
unquestionably will be, will go far toward 
making the way smooth for all further 
consideration of the construction, man- 
agement and defense of a ship canal 
across the Isthmus of Panama. The 
choice of route is still to be made and 
the method of financing the canal’s con- 
struction. But by this new treaty it is 
settled beyond peradventure that it is to 
be an American canal, which we control 
in peace and in war, which we have the 
right to defend with fortifications or by 
ships. Such, of course, would be the 
practical policy of any administration in 
time of exigency. But now it is form- 
ally admitted by Great Britain. Tech- 
nically and formally the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty of 1850 is superseded. The United 
States becomes the sole guarantor of the 
neutrality of the canal. Compared with 
the treaty which the Senate rejected last 
year, the treaty is a distinct gain for 
American diplomacy. Great Britain has 
given way, and the comment of the Eng- 
lish press on that fact is so pacific as to 
show that Lord Lansdowne has correctly 
sensed the point of view of the British 
elector and merchant, who have every- 
thing to gain commercially by the con- 
struction of the canal and least to lose in 
time of war by our control. 
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The pressure from 
France on Turkey 
seems to have had a wholesome effect, 
as we predicted it would. Both Great 
Britain and Austria have collected long- 
standing claims during the past week. 
Reports from Beirut, as yet meager and 
lacking in detail, tell of fierce fighting 
there between Mohammedans and Chris- 
tians. Erzroom, where one of the flour- 
ishing missions of the American Board 
is stationed, has just suffered from an 
earthquake, which Rev. R. ‘8S. Stapleton, 
one of the missionaries, in a cable to the 
New York Tribune, thus describes : 

One thousand houses were destroyed and 

fifteen hundred damaged. It is known that 
several were killed. Fifteen thousand people 
who have been driven to huts for shelter are 
in need of immediate relief. The winter is 
coming in severe. Contributions can be re- 
mitted to the American Bible House, Con- 
stantinople. One hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars are needed for immediate relief. 
This appeal for aid demands attention 
frem the American Christian public. 
Erzroom is one of the most ancient cities 
of the East. It is the principal city of 
Armenia. Mr. Stapleton’s responsibil- 
ities, already heavy owing to the peculiar 
difficulties of the field, will now be great. 
Let him have generous support. 


Turkish Complications 


It is noteworthy that 
the first result of the 
first session’s work of 
the Parliament of the Australian com- 
monwealth has been to provoke a strong 
outburst of anti-federal feeling. The 
Parliament has in hand, and will doubt- 
less pass, @ measure to expel within 
five years all ‘“‘Kanaka” laborers from 
Queensland. The Kanakas are employed 
in the cane-fields of northern Queensland. 
The merchants and planters declare that 
it means the extinction of the sugar in- 
dustry in that part. Whether it does or 
not, the labor party is determined the 
colored man shall go. Mr. Phelp, the 
Queensland premier, in commenting on 
the action of the federal government, 
said that ‘‘he did not advise civil war,” 
but the bill must be fought by every 
constitutional means. If a bill to feder- 
ate the Australian states came before 
Queensland today, it is doubtful whether 
it would pass. If such a bill could come 
before New South Wales there is no 
doubt about the result. It would be de- 
cisively rejected. This is due to the 
character of the commonwealth: tariff 
recently promulgated. While free trade 
between the states is secured, there is 
a tariff which will mean an increase of 
from thirty to forty per cent in the cost 
of living to the inhabitant of New South 
Wales. Not so long ago the several 
states (“‘colonies”’ they were then called) 
went their ways, and had very faint 
federal feelings, mixed with more or less 
provincial jealousies. Now the anti-fed- 
eral feeling is fairly boiling. New Zea- 
land, too, though not in the federation, 
shares in the feeling. This is because 
some of the duties in the commonwealth 
tariff are prohibitive of New Zealand 
produce. 


Aati-federalism in 
Federated Australia 


The Australian working 
man is bent on having 
‘“‘a white Australia” ; and he is getting 
his way in the commonwealth Parlia- 


A White Australia 
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ment. Colored people are to be excluded 
by an Anti-immigration Bill. To avoid 
international complications, colored per- 
sons are not to be excluded as such. The 
undesired immigrant is to be put through 
an educational test by a customs offi- 
cer, who will be careful to choose one 
which it will be impossible for the colored 
- person to pass. This hypocritical device 
has been resorted to with Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s concurrence, in order not to ap- 
pear formally to exclude British sub- 
jects (like Hindus) or friendly nations 
(like the Japanese). Another indication 
of the feeling of the “‘labor ” party in re- 
regard to colored visitors is-seen in a 
clause which their Parliamentary rep- 
resentatives managed to get inserted in 
the Postal Bill. This clause prohibits 
the employment of colored seamen on 
the mail steamers plying between Eng- 
land and Australia. This has been de- 
scribed as an attempt to secure, not a 
white Australia, but ‘‘a white universe.” 





The Case of Miss Stone 


The Springfield Republican rightly says 
that “the long delay in accomplishing 
the rescue of Miss Stone is injuring the 
prestige of the United States in all parts 
of the world... . . The ransom policy must 
succeed in its immediate object in order 
to be justified.”” So much for the situa- 
tion viewed from the standpoint of na- 
tional prestige. Viewed from the stand- 
point of Miss Stone, her comfort and 
peace of mind, the delay and failure are 
also deplorable. Where rests most of the 
blame—with the Bulgarian government, 
with the captors, or with the United 
States’ representatives on the ground? 

.One of the ablest and most experienced 
of American journalists, Mr. William E. 
Curtis of the Chicago Record-Herald, now 
in Europe engaged in studying its politi- 
cal and economic developments, has jour- 
neyed to Sofia especially to study this ques- 
tion, and, with customary speed and thor- 
ouguness, hassent to his journal cable mes- 
sages and letters relative to the situation, 
which surpass, in their frank discussion 
of the.case, those received elsewhere in 
this country either by newspapers or by 
private persons. For there are reasons 
for thinking that the Bulgarian govern- 
ment has so suppressed most of the mail 
of Americans resident in Bulgaria as to 
make it difficult for us to know through 
ordinary channels of information just 
what has been happening there. 

Mr. Curtis places all the responsibility 
for the delay in rescuing Miss Stone upon 
the consul-general of the United States 
in Constantinople, Mr. C. M. Dickinson, 
who, by orders from Washington, was 
sent up to Sofia to handle the case. Mr. 
Curtis thus describes him: ‘‘ Mr. Dick- 
inson was formerly editor of the Bing- 
hamton (N. Y.) Times. He is a gentle- 
man of ability, integrity and high char- 
acter, but speaks no other language than 
his own, is entirely without experience 
in diplomatic affairs, but has sufficient 
self-confidence to decline the advice and 
co-operation of his colleagues in the diplo- 
maticcorps. Headmitsno one to his con- 


fidence, and is conducting matters here as 
he would have done in Binghamton.” 
Details are given by Mr. Curtis to but- 
tress this general indictment, details as 
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to how offers of aid from the Russian 
minister in Sofia were rendered unavail- 
ing by Mr. Dickinson’s suspicion of the 
Russian’s good faith and his virtual insult 
to the Slavic diplomat, who, as represent- 
ative of Russia, really holds Bulgaria in 
his hand; as to how Mr. Dickinson’s lack 
of finesse has made it impossible for him 
to get in touch with the bandits, etc. Mr. 
Curtis’s final statement is that ‘‘ Miss 
Stone might have been rescued long ago 
if Mr. Dickinson had gone to Bansko or 
Samakov and used a few thousand dol- 
lars in a judicious manner.”’ Mr. Curtis 
quotes the missionary body in Bulgaria, 
with whom it is patent he has had much 
intercourse and from whom he has de- 
rived much that he knows and believes, 
as almost unanimously opposed to the 


-payment of ransom, and he quotes one of 


them as saying, ‘‘ God would prefer Miss 
Stone to perish of hunger in the moun- 
tains rather than endanger the lives of 
his servants elsewhere,” so strongly does 
this particular person feel that the pay- 
ment of a ransom will encourage black- 
mail and abduction of missionaries in 
semi-civilized Europe and Asia. 

We hope that later reports from Sofia 
will put this matter in a better light. 
But we have not felt justified in with- 
holding longer from our constituency, 
so deeply interested in this case, this 
opinion of Mr. Curtis. 

If he proves to have been correct in 
his report of the situation as he finds it, 
we shall have renewed reason as Ameri- 
cans for laboring for such an attitude 
on the part of the national Executive and 
legislature as will put an end to the ré- 
gime under which consular and diplo- 
matic offices are filled by men with little 
or no training for the work. It is futile 
for the United States to expect to be a 
world power in diplomacy unless it trains 
its'diplomats as it does its soldiers and 
sailors, or its most responsible civilian 
administrators at home. 





Fumbling 


When the future historian comes to 
the study of present day conditions of 
life in America and reads the newspapers 
of November, he will be interested to 
observe the prominence of college foot- 
ball. From the under-graduate point of 
view it is the king of sports. In its 
American-Rugby form it is played only 
by amateurs. Yet the daily papers give 
up to the record of its games and the 
preparation for its games—to the daily 
doings or undoings by fracture, bruise or 
sprain—of little groups of boys from 
eighteen to twenty-two, more space than 
they spare to all the purely intellectual 
activities of 75,000,000 of people. 

Great is the triumph of the heavy- 
haired youth in padded garments—and 
correspondingly heinous is his besetting 
sin of fumbling. The ball is tossed to 
him out of the central: pile of players. 
If he catches and holds it, he may have a 
chance of advancing it toward the goal 
by running, hurdling or bucking the line. 
If he fumbles and drops it the enemy 
breaking through may carry it beyond 
him to victory. ‘The eleven are fum- 
bling badly,” is a word of discouragement 
to budding academic hopes. ‘The game 
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was lost by a fumble,” is a deathblow to 
a player’s reputation. 

The oval ball is punted out of danger. 
Ten thousand witnesses hold their breath 
as it sails above the heads of the players. 
An eighteen-year-old lad awaits its com- 
ing. He holds it, and five thousand voices 
shout their praise. He fumbles, the ball 
drops to the ground, a wily foe seizes it, 
and the other five thousand are yelling 
their applause. 

Alas for the fumbler! Are we not all 
surrounded by the cloud of witnesses, 
more patient and kindly, but not less 
concerned, than these ten thousand who 
follow the playing of the shock-haired 
lads? Does not the immediate fate of 
our cause, which we must never forget is 
our Lord’s cause also, depend upon our 
courage and our grip upon the present 
opportunity? How often does a fumble 
mar our game! How many lost oppor-— 
tunities go into the hands of enemies. 
How much we need to pray, in wholly 
modern and yet wholly reverent phrase, 
Lord, make us good players of this won- 
drous game of life. Train us to courage, 
cheerfulness, tenacity, endurance. Save 
us from panic and from carelessness. 
When opportunity comes our way suffer 
us not to fumble, lest thy cause should 
suffer wrong. 

Think what man’s fumbling in the op- 
portunity, of parenthood has cost the 
church in the alienation of its children. 
How often has a pastor’s lack of courage 
and tenacity paralyzed the efficiency of a 
church. Remember what fumblers many 
Christians are when the opportunity of 
witness bearing comes their way. Con- 
sider how faith in the conclusions of the 
past has made us faithless in considering 
lessons of present light and truth. Ver- 
ily, if God were not behind our most un- 
skillful playing, our cause must long ago 
have failed and our reputation ended 
with the cloud of witnesses who watch 
the game, 





Vast Railroad Consolidation 


By the payment of a fee of $80,000 to 
the State of New Jersey a company called 
the Northern Securities Company came 
legally into existence last week. This 
company has a capital of $400,000,000. It 
has power to acquire, control and dispose 
of the capital stock of such corporations 
as its directors may decide later to ab- 
sorb. Its main purpose, however, is the 
absorption of the Great Northern and 
the Northern Pacific Railroads. The ul- 
terior explanation of the movement is 
that an understanding had been gained 
by which the Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific Railroads, controlled by a syndi- 
cate with Mr. Harriman as its head, the 
Great Northern and the Northern Pacific 
Roads, controlled by Mr. J. J. Hill, and 
the Burlington Road, which had been the 
bone of contention between the two 
forces—roads with a total mileage of 
34,000 miles and practically controlling 
the traffic west of the Mississipri River— 
come together, to work hereafter, not as 
hitherto in rivalry, but in harmony. 

In brief, another chapter has been writ 
large in a vastly significant economic 
movement, which is swiftly putting the 
control of transportation in this country 
into the hands of very few men and mak- 
ing far easier and more probable than 
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any one would have dared to predict ten 
years ago the step which logically follows, 
namely, governmental control and own- 
ership. 

This outcome we may all hope to be de- 
livered from until the principle of a civil 
service based on merit is more firmly in- 
trenched in our administrative system. 
As usual in affairs of such magnitude Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan acted as mediator 
between the warring Harriman and Hill 
interests, and brought order and profit out 
of what seemed last May as likely to turn 
into the fiercest sort of war and do much 
damage to corporate interests. To the 
stockholders and employees of the roads 
the new combination can bring little but 
gain and that of a most substantial kind. 
Such likewise presumably will be the 
outcome for the people resident in the 
section of the country affected, and the 
country at large, for that matter, for the 
equalization of rates on so large a per- 
centage of the railroads of the country 
cannot but have a steadying effect on 
the transportation business everywhere. 
If along with the vast new power there 
goes acommensurate sense of responsibil- 
ity, ethical and political, and if the com- 
bination exercises restraint and does not 
grow “heady,” it probably will escape 
interference on the part of Federal or 
state legislators. But it must walk a 
narrow road. Already litigation is in 
sight. Governor Van Sant of Minne- 
sota, the state perhaps most vitally in- 
terested in the consolidation of the two 
great northern systems, announces that 
he will instruct the attorney-general of 
the state to proceed against the combi- 
nation, he claiming that the charters of 
the roads safeguard competition and op- 
pose monopoly. 





The Thanksgiving that Counts 


There is astory of a stingy Scotch laird, 
who tossed a crown, thinking it a penny, 
into the plate at thechurch door. Seeing 
its white and precious face he asked to 
have it back. The doorkeeper, Jeems, 
refused. ‘‘A weel, a weel,” he grunted, 
“T’ll get credit for it in heaven.” ‘Na, 
na,”’ said Jeems, ‘ye’ll get credit for the 
penny.” 

The truth embodied in the doorkeeper’s 
racy rejoinder is the familiar one, that 
only those gifts are acceptable in heaven 
which are from the heart. As a man is 
defiled by the things which come from the 
heart, by them also is he blessed. As he 
thinketh in his heart so is he, and from 
the heart comes the thanksgiving that 
counts. Thankfulness is a duty. If 
rightly fulfilled it has power in two di- 
rections; it is pleasing in the sight of 
God ; it blesses ourselves and our fellow- 
men. ‘To eat a heartier dinner than usual 
is not necessarily the sign of a truly 
thankful spirit. Most happy is it to par- 
ticipate in the joy of the family reunion, 
but the full blessing is missed unless 
there is the reverent recognition of the 
divine goodness in the family life. It is 
when in our thought we count our bless- 
ings as divine mercies, and by our faith- 
ful obedience strive to transform them 
into permanent spiritual forces, that our 
giving thanks has power with God and 
man, 

The true spirit of Thanksgiving has in 
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it the secret of contentment. To be able 
to give thanks aright shows true spiritual 
insight. We incline too much to think 
upon outward things, and we are dull of 
vision to the spiritual values of our ex- 
periences. Not a few this season feel 
themselves outside the fold of rejoicing. 
The Lord hath dealt hardly with them 
they think. They have had losses. Mis- 
fortunes have come upon them. Per- 
haps there is a vacant chair in the home 
circle. But these have not been forgot- 
ten or forsaken. They may have the pro- 
foundest reason for thankfulness. 

The choicest blessings are those which 
urge us on in the pathway to heavenly love 
and holiness. Life itself is good only as 
it leads to God. ‘‘Pray moderately for 
the lives of God’s people,” said a wise 
saint. Give thanks moderately for all 
outward blessings, but pour out the heart 
in sincere gratitude for the vision of God 
and for growth in Christlikeness. 





In Brief 


Rev. Dr. S. P. Cadman is reported as saying 
to the Woman’s Home Missionary Union of 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, that “ Congre- 
gationalism has been overfed and under- 
worked.” 





Bishop Doane is authority for the statement 
that the recent pastoral letter of the bishops 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church has fallen 
“into a widespread and discourteous con- 
tempt”; and the Churchman does not hesitate 
to criticise the same document for the inade- 
quate way in which it deals with the problems 
raised by higher criticism of the Bible. 





Rev. Dr. C. H. Parkhurst’s epigrammatic 
way of summing up the New York city situa- 
tion is: ‘On election day the watchers 
watcbed the electors, and now the electors 
must watch the elect.” He, it is apparent 
from his article in The Christian Work, dis- 
trusts somewhat Mayor Low’s freedom to act 
apart from the wishes of *‘ Boss” Platt. 





Ata recent fashionable wedding in England, 
in a church brilliant with light and gorgeous 
decorations and costumes, Newman’s hymn 
was sung, “ Lead, kindly light, amid the en- 
circling gloom,” and some of the newspapers 
are making fun of it. But we have known 
fashionable weddings to open into after ex- 
periences that before long gave especial ap- 
propriateness to this hymn. 





The President’s best message thus far was 
the one he delivered before he became the 
President. It was the one onthe Bible, and 
it has already been translated into several 
languages. It is being circulated as a leaflet 
in Mexico and the Argentine Republic, and 
will help the people in those countries to un- 
derstand the estimate put on the Holy Scrip- 
tures by the head of the United States. 





Among the saints still to be rewarded are 
those presiding officers who on occasion put 
themselves under severe obligation to sus- 
pend their sense of the incongruous. At a 
church election the other day the chairman 
was proceeding to read the list of officers 
whose terms of service were ending. He 
found the names, his own among them, un- 
der the type-written caption, “present in- 
cumbrances.”’ 





Dr. Hillis spoke a timely word in Plymouth 
Church last Sunday apropos of Thanksgiv- 
ing. In an address upon The Ideal Home he 
urged that the elders in his congregation wel- 
come to their boyless homes the homeless 
boys of the church, to whom Thanksgiving 
Day would offer little inthe way of a real 
blessing without a suggestion of the old-time 
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festivity. The hint will apply to many homes 
and youths throughout the land. 


The manager of the American Book and 
Bible House in St. Louis, summoned as a 
juror in a case in which a negress was to be 
the defendant, stated last week when exam- 
ined by the judge that he did not believe that 
a negress was a human being, and that he did 
not believe that she had the same rights that 
a white man has. The judge excused the man 
from jury service. Shall the state surpass 
the society which distributes the Bible? 


An English bishop says that recently he 
came upon a Highlander in Scotland who is 
several miles from neighbors, and must spend 
the winter months alone. The bishop of- 
fered to send him some magazines, but he re- 
plied, ‘‘I have no wish for light stuff such as 
that; but, sir, could you get mea copy of the 
sermons of Jonathan Edwards?” We do not 
suppose that this story will move any pub- 
lisher to issue a new edition of Edwards’s 
works. 





One hundred years ago the most prominent 
advertisement in the first issue of the New 
York Evening Post was that of a lottery 
scheme for the purpose of improving the 
navigation of the upper Hudson. The tickets 
were $6 each and the chance of any prize less 
than one-third. By contrast the securities 
listed in the financial column were only ten, 
and only a single broker advértised. Per- 
haps the passion for gambling has not de- 
parted with the suppression of lotteries, but 
has merely been transferred to another field. 





When a man is prospering in business he 
wears more new clothes than when he is 
barely making both ends meet. The sort of 
times that prevail in the Interior and West 
now may be inferred from the statement, 
made on good authority, that four hundred 
thousand winter overcoats of high grade have 
been made and sold by Chicago wholesale 
clothing houses during the past two months, 
and the orders are still pouring in at a rate 
which the cloth mills cannot keep pace with. 
Boreas will be less deadly this winter, and 
Eastern sneak thieves will migrate West. 


It is a relief to snatch even a bit of laughter 
out of the grim sadness of the Boer War. It 
is supplied, of course, by the Irish, who have 
a genius for witty, if incongruous, inventions. 
They propose to offer Mr. Kruger, who is now 
by King Edward’s own proclamation a subject 
of the empire, a safe seat in the British Par- 
liament. The idea is delightful. Imagine 
Oom Paul on the opposition benches glaring 
at Chamberlain, or asking questions about 
the conduct of the war, or insisting on his 
cight to abuse the government in broad Taal! 
We only fear that Mr. Kruger’s defective 
sense of humor will spoil the situation. 


Complaint is so frequent regarding the in- 
difference of churches to pastors and lack 
of appreciation, even of long years of serv- 
ice, that it is a joy to point out instances 
where pastors are accorded handsome treat- 
ment. These are not altogether rare. Yet 
we have seldom known a case of so great 
eagerness to signify love and admiration for 
a pastor as the church in Florence, Mass., has 
signified-in connection with the retirement of 
Mr. Cobb, who was dismissed last week after 
thirty-five years’ service. On the letter-mis- 
sive summoning the council the church 
printed opposite the list of churches and per- 
sons invited its own admirable resolutions 
reluctantly accepting his resignation. Why 
is not this an excellent precedent for other 
churches calling dismissing councils? It 
gives the men invited an insight into the situ- 
ation concerning which they are called upon 
to advise. Another unusual attention on the 
part of the church was the serving of a lunch- 
eon at noon, an hour before the council was 
asked to convene. We like to see a church 
honoring its minister in this prompt and 
straightforward way. 
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This has been a shadowed home coming 
to Washingtonians. Less than a month 
ago the dropped flags and the tokens of 
mourning were on every hand, and we 
are not yet accustomed to the thought 
that President McKinley, honored and 
beloved here as nowhere else outside of 
his own state, will return no more. The 
charm and power of the life, the Christ- 
like spirit of the death still draw the 
people together in memorial services. 
Last week, at one of the large school 
buildings, Dr. Bristol spoke from a full 
heart to boys and girls, who will never 
forget the incidents he told, revealing 
the courtesy, sincerity and goodness of 
the late President. The Washington 
Commandery of the Loyal Legion, of 
which he was the most honored comrade, 
devoted their first meeting to his mem- 
ory. “It was like a prayer meeting,” 
said one who was there. “No silent 
toasts, for there was nothing to eat or 
to drink, but army officers paying tearful 
tribute to his Christianity, a quartet ren- 
dering exquisite anthems, and the entire 
commandery singing together the hymns 
now known as McKinley’s.” The fare- 
well words, ‘“‘ Good-by all,” were referred 
to as indicative of the man who thought 
of everybody and wished no one slighted. 
The speaker said, ‘‘I feel myself included 
in that message.” He also stated that 
he had learned from one of the officials 
at the White House that they were the 
final words spoken to the household when 
President and Mrs. McKinley left them 
for the last time in July. 


At the White House 


With a century’s growth of historic 
associations clustering about it, it is evi- 
dent that for sentimental reasons the 
White House must remain very much as 
it is, while for sanitary considerations it 
is equally plain that a suitable residence 
should be provided for the President of 
the United States. Two bedrooms for 
servants have recently been constructed 
in the attic, but the Executive Mansion, 
planned more than one hundred years 
ago, does not afford guest rooms for the 
present occupant, and is wholly inade- 
quate for the great social functions dur- 
ing the season. The annual house-clean- 
ing, which usually comprises an over- 
hauling of the lighting, heating and ven- 
tilating, always includes the cleaning of 
the three huge chandeliers in the East 
Room. Each of these is made up of 5,056 
pieces, many of them cut glass. These 
are taken off singly, washed and polished 
and put together again by expert work- 
men, who have had the handling of the 
shining prisms for years. 

President Roosevelt shows his youth 
and vigor in the fact that through the 
fine crisp weather of the autumn he has 
had no heat in his offices. His anxious 
visitors, greeted with, ‘‘ Delighted to meet 
yeu, see you in a moment,” have found 
it a trifle chilly waiting about in the cool 
rooms, exposed to draughts from open 
windows. The city has unbounded con- 
fidence and admiration for President 
Roosevelt, and his administration prom- 
ises to be courageous and brilliant, but 


Washington Happenings 


By Lillian Camp Whittlesey 


one of which predictions are valueless 
except that there will be a great deal 
to talk about. 


Material Growth of the City 

As Washington is an accurate gauge of 
the country’s prosperity, its rapid de- 
velopment is not a surprising fact. The 
many apartment houses and tall business 
blocks are changing the sky line, the fine 
residences of the very wealthy, the long 
brick rows of comfortable new houses, 
the many trolley lines that make homes 
in the outlying suburbs accessible, and 
desirable, all tell of material advance. 
The seventy. one square miles of land and 
water which make up the area of the 


District is less than that of any of the 


states, but the census names six that are 
below us in population. 

The commission, Messrs. D. H. Burn- 
ham, Charles W. McKim and F. L. Olm- 
stead, appointed by the Senate to prepare 
plans for the extension and adornment 
of the capital, will submit their report 
early in the session. During the sum- 
mer they have visited the principal cities 
of Europe, observing public works and 
studying landscape architecture. Some 
grand scheme of parks and boulevards 
and further harmony of public buildings 
and present streets and reservations will 
doubtless be the result. - Fortunately, the 
present nucleus, with the Capitol building 
as the center, is excellent, and there is 
ample room in every direction to expand. 


The Churches Responding to the General Advance 

It may well be asked whether the 
churches follow or lead in this increasing 
life at the capital. It is certainly true 
that the Romanists are quick to see and 
seize strategic points. Their university 
has added a building or two within the 
year and a fine new church has been 
erected on Columbia Heights the past 
summer. The young and brilliant Father 
Stafford is now the priest at St. Patrick’s 
and, it is’ rumored in the faculty of 
the university, is soon to be a cardinal. 
The Presbyterians have formed at least 
one new church, and as a denomination 
are more than holding their own. The 
beloved and saintly Dr. Sunderland has 
gone on, but his influence abides. Sev- 
eral church edifices among the various 
other denominations are in process of 
building. 


Congregational Matters 

Coming up, not down, to the Congrega- 
tional, the fall meeting of the club, of 
which Dr. Merrill E. Gates is president, 
brought together at dinner 125, among 
them Mr. Justice Brewer, Prof. Isaac 
Clarke, Gen. E. Whittlesey and others 
fresh from the celebration of the bicen- 
tennial of their alma mater, with Assist- 
ant Secretary Hill of the Navy as the 
orator of the evening. His apt subject 
was The Influence of Universities upon 
National Life. His voice, rhetoric and 
subject matter combined in affording a 
delightful treat to appreciative hearers. 
Good music and fellowship greetings 
from Dr. Teunis Hamlin completed the 
program. 

There has been a consolidation of two 
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congregations, the Lincoln Memorial and 
the University Park Temple, Pastor 
Brown and his people of the latter going 
over to the building of the former. Both 
of these enterprises were the results of 
mission work among the colored people 
years ago, and the University Park Temple 
now becomes the institutional plant of the 
united churches. Rev. Wallace Mont- 
gomery, a recent graduate of Chicago 
Seminary, is acting pastor of the Fifth 
Church. 


Mt. Pleasant Fifteen Years Old 

Mt. Pleasant has been happily celebrat- 
ing its fifteenth anniversary in a week of 
varied exercises, during which representa- 
tives from different denominations were 
asked to share in its birthday rejoicings. 
A late article in the Washington Post by 
Mr. Henry Litchfield West, who is a 
member of the church and an editor, and 
therefore ought to know whereof he 
speaks, gives the membership, which be- 
gan with nineteen, as 415, the Sunday 
school enrollment 400, the Men’s Club 
120. The present value of the property 
is $45,000, the capacity of the auditorium, 
which will be the Sunday school room of 
the finished edifice, has been twice in- 
creased to meet the growth of the con- 
gregation, which numbersclergymen, phy- 
sicians, scientists and other professional 
and business men, besides many people 
in official and departmental life, people, 
as Howell says, ‘“‘ who do something for 
the world.” Large credit forthe strength 
and influence of the church is rightly 
given to the enthusiasm and executive 
ability of Pastor M. Ross Fishburn, who 
has been its leader for the past seven 
years. 


At the First ‘ 

Dr. S. M. Newman returns from his 
able address before the National Council 
to his usual, which is in reality an unus- 
ual, work at the First Church. The 
great majority of the membership attend 
but the morning service, for the church 
is‘ now a down-town church. But his 
illustrated evening talks draw an outside 
audience, limited only by the seating ca- 
pacity of the great auditorium. This is 
without the usual musical attractions, as 
the placing of the large screen for the 
pictures prevents the attendance of the 
chorus choir. -At eight o’clock the lights 
are turned off, the request is made that 
ladies remove their hats and a familiar 
hymn with tune are thrown upon the 
screen. The congregation joins heartily 
in the singing, led by Dr. Bischoff, who 
presides at the organ. This year the sub- 
ject of the addresses is The Bible, Its 
Versions and Manuscripts. Asoneof the 
secretaries of the Egyptian Exploration 
Fund, Dr. Newman is intensely’ inter- 
ested in diggings and findings in the far 
East. The photographs are shown and 
explained with the zest of a treasure 
seeker, but the thought is always carried 
from the material to the spiritual, from 
earth to heaven. At the end of an hour 
or more the great throng passes quietly 
out into the night, the echoes of old 
hymns foJlowing them. 
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Georgiana’s hands were clasped tightly 
in front of her and her feet, which barely 
touched the floor, were pressed clese to- 
gether to keep them fromswinging. The 
minister was praying. It was avery, very 
long prayer, but Georgiana was deter- 
mined to keep still and keep her eyes 
shut, for it was the last Sunday before 
Thanksgiving and she meant to be good. 

“O Lord,” prayed the minister, ‘‘com- 
fort all those who are lonely at this time. 
Be with those, we pray thee, who must 
needs spend Thanksgiving Day alone, be- 
reft of ”— 

Georgiana’s eyes slowly opened and 
fixed themselves on the minister’s up- 
lifted face. She hadn’t thought about 
people being all alone at Thanksgiving 
time—there was Miss Shields; Georgi- 
ana’s eyes traveled from the minister’s 
face and rested upon Miss Shields’s bowed 
head. Did she feel badly to be alone at 
Thanksgiving? There was Mrs. Under- 
wood, too, and Miss Raymond, and little 
Miss Dean, and dear old Mrs. Staples and 
Miss La Rose, and there was old Mr. 
Dane, who lost his wife last summer, and 
who couldn’t come to church on account 
of the rheumatism—O my! Georgiana 
drew a long breath, did they all feel 
lonely? It seemed impossible, she was 
so very happy herself, and besides it was 
Thanksgiving. Could any one feel badly 
at Thanksgiving time? 

Georgiana’s eyes traveled quickly 
around the church again—she had for- 
gotten her resolution. Miss Raymond 
was wiping her eyes with a folded hand- 
kerchief. Georgiana’s determined little 
mouth began to droop at the corners and 
she wrinkled her brow. ‘She does feel 
bad,” the words were almost spoken 
aloud, but the people were turning the 
leaves of their hymn-books now, so no- 
body heard. 

Georgiana didn’t keep very still during 
the sermon. She had to look at all the 
faces in back of her and at the backs 
of all who sat in front of her—and then 
she had to count on her fingers just how 
many people there were in the village 
who lived alone. Afterchurch there was 
a great question trembling on her lips. 
The people moved like snails down the two 
broad aisles of the church, but her mother 
and father were out on the street at last 
and Georgiana was ready with her ques- 
tion. 

‘*Mother, why don’t Mrs. Underwood 
and Miss Raymond and old Mr. Dane and 
Miss La Rose and Miss Shields and those 
spend the day with each other?” 

Geoigiana’s mother, Mrs. Keen, stared. 
‘*What do you mean, child?” she asked. 

“Thanksgiving Day, I mean.” 

“O!” exclaimed Georgiana’s mother, 
and she picked her skirts up out of the 
slush, 

““Why don’t they, mother?” persisted 

Georgiana. 
- “Tdo wish, Georgiana, you wouldn’t ask 
such foolish questions,’’ and Mrs. Keen 
stepped up beside Georgiana’s father and 
began. to talk about the sermon. 

There were plenty of people walking 
along behind and Georgiana stopped to 
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see who she should ask next. Miss 
Shields was just coming out of the church 
door. She was one of those who lived 
alone, and she knew most everything 
about people because she was a dress- 
maker. Georgiana ran back and took 
hold of her hand. 

‘*Miss Shields,’’ she began, ‘‘ why don’t 
you and old Mr. Dane and Miss La Rose 
and little Miss Dean and Mrs. Under- 
wood and Miss Raymond and Old Lady 
Staples spend the day together, Thanks- 
giving?” 

Miss Shields wanted to laugh when she 
heard the question, but she looked down 
at Georgiana just in the nick of time. 

‘* Let’s see,” said Miss Shields, who was 
a quick-witted young lady, ‘‘whom did 
you say? Old Mr. Dane and Miss La 
Rose and’’— 

‘“‘Mrs. Underwood and Miss Ramsey 
and little Miss Dean and Old Lady Sta- 
ples and you,” repeated Georgiana. 

Miss Shields bit her lips. ‘‘But Mr. 
Dane has the rheumatism,” she said, ‘‘so 
he can’t walk. Miss La Rose never eats 
with common people, you know, and lit- 
tle Miss Dean never partakes of food out- 
side of herown house. Mrs. Underwood 
and Miss Raymond are not on speaking 
terms, and as for me’”’— 

“But,” interrupted Georgiana, ‘it'll 
be Thanksgiving, you know.” 

*That’s true,’”’ admitted Miss Shields, 
promptly, who, although she hadn’t an 
original mind herself, could easily follow 
another’s lead. 

**T don’t believe Mr. Dane would mind 
about the rheumatism on Thanksgiving 
Day. 
didn’t remember it a bit when Thanks- 
giving came.” 

“TI believe you,” said Miss Shields, re- 
spectfully. 

‘And Mrs. Underwood and Miss Ray- 
mond would speak to each other on 
Thanksgiving, wouldn’t they?” 

There was a challenge in Georgiana’s 
eyes, and Miss Shields declared that, for 
aught she knew, the two ladies would 
embrace each otheron that day. ‘‘ And 
little Miss Dean! Why, she’d be so glad 
to have a place to go toand spend Thanks- 
giving, wouldn’t she?’”’ demanded Geor- 
giana. 

Miss Shields shook her head dubiously; 
then, glancing down at Georgiana, she 
changed her mind. ‘‘Why, yes,” she 
said, “it’s possible she would.” 

Georgiana was springing on ahead 
now, spattering the slush to right and 
left. ‘‘It’ll be Thanksgiving! ” she cried, 
‘‘and everything’li seem different”; then 
she stopped suddenly to inquire a little 
into details. ‘‘ Which one’s house do you 
think you’d all better spend the day at?” 
she asked earnestly. 

Miss Shields smiled—it was all so ridic- 
ulous ; and yet—‘‘ Well, I should think,” 
she said aloud, “that the house where 
there was a large dining-room would be 
the proper place.” 

‘Miss La Rose’s house,’ exclaimed 
Georgiana, clapping her hands. 

Then Miss shields did give way and 
laugh. Miss La Rose was the one high- 
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born lady in the village and exceedingly 
high born she was too. The people, all 
save, perhaps, Miss Shields, who was not 
a native of the village, and Georgiana, 
whose mind, of course, was quite un- 
trained, regarded Miss La Rose with much 
awe. ‘‘Do you think she’d have us?” 
inquired Miss Shields, as soon as she 
could get her breath. 

‘Of course,” cried Georgiana, ‘‘ she’s 
all alone and it’ll be Thanksgiving.” 

“Sure enough,” said humbled Miss 
Shields. “It'll be Thanksgiving, and 
we'll spend the day with Miss La Rose. 
Shall we ask her to provide our dinner, 
or shall each one of us contribute some- 
thing? ” 

Georgiana had taken it for granted 
that each one would bring the dinner that 
they’had intended to eat alone. 

**Wouldn’t it be a good plan,’ sug- 
gested Miss Shields, recklessly, ‘“‘for each 
one of us to contribute something and 
cook the dinner together in Miss La 
Rose’s kitchen?” 

Georgiana clapped her hands. ‘Mr. ° 
Dane can bring vegetables ’cause he has 
such a lot,” she cried, ‘‘and old Mrs. 
Staples can make the plum pudding—she 
makes nice ones, l’ve tasted ’em—and 
Mrs. Underwood can bring cranberry 
sauce, and who’ll bring the turkey?” 

Miss Shields was ready with sugges- 
tions now, and when the two parted at 
the corner all the arrangements were 
made. 

“There isn’t a thing more to do,” cried 
Georgiana, ‘‘’cept just to see Miss La 
Rose and the rest, and then it’ll be only 
three days to Thanksgiving,” and she 
danced away, while Miss Shields stood 
and gazed admiringly after her until she 
was out of sight. 

It was strange the way Miss La Rose 
sat and listened to Georgiana the next 
forenoon. Georgiana was in such a hurry 
to talk that she kept catching her breath 
every few minutes. Miss La Rose didn’t 
open her mouth to speak, but all sorts of 
things came into her eyes. At first she 
looked surprised, then angry, then. ex- 
ceedingly haughty. After a while she 
burst out laughing, then she seemed in- 
terested and finally pleased, and Geor- 
giana swung her feet and caught her 
breath and went right on talking through 
everything. It all ended just as Geor- 
giana supposed it would, and Miss La Rose 
invited not only Miss Shields and old 
Mr. Dane and the others, but she in- 
cluded Georgiana also. Georgiana ad- 
mitted that she sometimes played she 
lived alone, and she would play that way 
on Thanksgiving Day and come to the 
party. 

The next person Georgiana saw was 
old Mr. Dane. Georgiana was fond of 
calling on Mr. Dane, for, although he had 
seventy years the start of her, he didn’t 
mind dropping the whole seventy and be- 
ginning even with Georgiana. Of course 
the Thanksgiving party was hailed with 
delight, and such a thing as rheumatism 
was not so much as mentioned between 
them. 

Old Lady Staples fairly chuckled when 
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she received her invitation. She had 
made many a plum pudding, for she had 
brought up a family and a grand family 
besides, but they were all married and 
gone, and there was no one left to praise 
her puddings. 

Little Miss Dean was a difficult mat- 
ter. She said it wasn’t her custom to 
eat in other people’s houses—further- 
more roast turkey gave her the heart- 
burn. She couldn’t eat squash pie, apple 
sauce cooked with sugar soured on her 
stomach, and as for plum pudding, she be- 
lieved it would certainly kill her. To be 
sure, she didn’t like to refuse an invitation 
coming from Miss La Rose and if she 
might be allowed to come and bring her 
own dinner, and if the weather should 
prove pleasant. But Georgiana declared 
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it was Thanksgiving and people could 
eat anything on Thanksgiving. She had 
tried it herself and it came true—and 
wouldn’t little Miss Dean come and just 
try and see. The weather, of course, 
would be all right. And little Miss Dean 
promised to come. 

As for Mrs. Underwood and Miss Ray- 
mond, they both declared they’d be 
pleased to come and do their part. Each 
one said that the fence was all down on 
her side, and so Georgiana asked them to 
get the turkey together and then they 
had a good excuse to make up and speak 
to each other. 

Well! it was a wonderful Thanksgiving 
party. Miss La Rose was as gracious as 
aqueen. Old Lady Staples chuckled the 
wholeday. Little Miss Dean ate of every- 
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thing on the table. Mrs. Underwood 
urged Miss Raymond to have more squash 
pie and Miss Raymond put herself out to 
praise Neighbor Underwood’s turkey 
dressing. Mr. Dane vowed he felt limber 
enough to dance the Virginia reel, and 
Miss Shields, who was the life of the 
party, took him at his word. ; 

Such dancing as there was then in Miss 
La Rose’s back parlor and such singing 
afterwards—all the old hymns and all 
the new ones and then the old ones over 
again until everybody’s heart was glad. 
And such hand-shaking after all was over 
and wishing each other many happy re- 
turns of the day! ‘‘O, it was a wonder- 
ful party!’’ as Georgiana told her mother 
afterwards, ‘‘and all because it was 
Thanksgiving.” 





The New Sunday School 

So much interest has been awakened here 
in what is coming to be called the new Sun- 
day school, that in addition to the time given 
to its discussion at the meeting of the Chicago 
Association ten days ago Rev. H. W. Gates 
of the seminary and Rev. J. S. Ainslie spoke 
upon it at the Ministers’ Meeting, Nov. 11. 
Mr. Gates thinks that more emphasis has 
been laid upon the evangelistic purpose of 
the school than upon its teaching function, 
and that while the former should not be 
lost sight of at all, more effort should be 
made to bring up the Sunday school to a 
position where it may be favorably compared 
with the day school as a place where real in- 
struction is imparted. ‘This requires careful 
training of teachers, and text-books or lesson 
helps graded to the age and capacity of the 
pupils, and thorough enough to furnish, when 
mastered, at least a respectable knowledge 
of the Bible. Mr. Ainslie does not see how 
the average church can do much better with 
its material than it is now doing, and on 
the whole approves the International Lessons, 
which he believes can be taught intelligently 
and profitably even to young children. The 
sentiment of the ministers appears to favor 
graded lessons, of a decidedly different char- 
acter for primary, intermediate and adult 
departments. 


Chicago Commons and the Tabernacle 

When the Commons assumed the manage- 
ment of the property of the old Tabernacle 
Church, whose title had been vested in the 
City Missionary Society, the agreement was 
that a place of worship and for all forms of 
church work should be furnished in the build- 
ings to be erected and used by the Commons. 
The agreement has been faithfully carried 
out. The group of buildings now approach- 
ing completion has cost about $65,000, and 
bears witness to the thoughtfulness and en- 
ergy of Professor Taylor, who has secured 
the needed money. The especial work of the 
settlement is enlarging every month. Mon- 
day a council was called by the Tabernacle 
Church for the ordination and installation of 
Mr. James Mullenbach as assoeiate pastor. 
Professor Taylor is pastor, although he serves 
without pay. Mr. Mullenbach has lived in 
North Dakota, where he learned the trade of 
a machinist. He studied at Fargo and gradu- 
ated at the Chicago Seminary, where he won 
a fellowship which gave him two years in 
Germany. He has just returned to take up 
the work in this field. Heis of German and 
Scotch-Irish descent, has a fine physique and 
a sympathy with working men, arising from 
the fact that he himself came from their ranks 
and knows their ways and wants. 

His examination brought out his deep reli- 
gious experience, his thorough acquaintance 
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with the Scriptures, the principles of theol- 
ogy, his firm evangelical faith and his joy in 
being permitted to enter the ministry. The 
sermon was by Dr. W. A. Bartlett of the 
First Church. Other parts were by Pro- 
fessors Taylor, W. B. Chamberlain, H. M. 
Scott, Rev. Messrs. Sidney Strong, J. W. Sav- 
age and H. C. Barnes. 


Dr. Gunsaulus’s Successor Installed 

A large council, Nov. 12, installed Rev. 
Joseph Anthony Millburn as pastor of Plym- 
outh Church. He has served Presbyterian 





churches in Fond du Lac, Wis., and Indianap- 
olis, where he remained ten years, and yet 
comes to Chicago in the vigor of his youth. 
He is English by birth but a thorough Ameri- 
can for all that. His statements before the 
council exhibited rare gifts of mind, deep 
spirituality, hearty acceptance of the funda- 
mental principles of the gospel and an intense 
desire to preach so as to save men. He isin 
thorough sympathy with our Congregational 
churches and anxious to do his part to keep 
Plymouth in the very front of the work in 
which these churches are engaged, whether 
for the city, for the country or for missions. 
Few men ever come before a council who im- 
press it more favorably, or indicate more 
plainly their fitness for the place they are 
chosen to fill. 

The public exercises were attractive. Dr. 
Gunsaulus preached the sermon and appealed 
to his old friends in the church to stand by 
the new pastor and bring back the church to 
its former strength and influence. Other 
parts were by Dr. Roy, who was moderator 
of the council, Rev. Messrs. J. C. Armstrong, 
E. A. Adams, W. D. Mackenzie, E. F. Wil- 
liams, W. B. Thorp and Prof. H. M. Scott. 
The members of the church are greatly en- 
couraged and full of hope. They have reno- 
vated the audience-room, on this and in other 
repairs expending about $13,000, and added 


greatly to the beauty and convenience of their 
place of worship. The prayer meeting has 
increased from less than a score to 150, and 
additions are made to the church at every 
communion. The conviction is strong that 
although many of the people live far south of 
the church, it is, after all, in the place where 
it ought to be, and that it can be sustained 
and enabled to minister to the cOmmunity 
where it is, better than to move it. 


A New Catechism 


Not content with writing books and fur- 
nishing frequent articles to the religious press, 
Dr. W. E. Barton of the First Church, Oak 
Park, has prepared a catechism, which he is 
testing on a class of about sixty boys and 
girls. At the first session the following eight 
questions were studied, the truths they bring 
out illustrated by anecdotes, stories and such 
explanations as were needed to render their 
apprehension certain: 


Apart from the things which you believe, 
hope, or imagine to be true, what do you 
know? Answer: I know that there is a 
world, and that I live in it. 

How do you know that there is a world? 
Ans.: I know that there is a world because I 
ean touch, taste, smell and hear. 

How do you know that you live? Ans.: I 
know that I live because I think, feel and 
will. 

When you began to think, what did you 
learn about the world outside yourself? <Ans.: 
When I began to think I learned that my 
fathér and mother loved me and deserved my 
love. 

When did your parents begin to love you? 
Ans.: My parents loved me before I knew 
them or could love them in return. 

Are there others who love you and deserve 
your love? Ans.: Yes, I have other friends, 
near and far, some of whom I have never 
seen, and I have received many blessings 
through the labor of some who died before I 
was born; all these deserve my love and grat- 
itude. 

Have you any other friend or benefactor ? 
Ans.: God is my benefactor, my father and 
my best friend. 

Ought you to love God? Ans.: I ought to 
love God most of all, for he is my nearest rel- 
ative, my first and most faithful friend. 


y. M. C. A. Lectures 

The Y. M. C. A. is again placing the min- 
isters of the city and its more intelligent lay- 
men under great obligation through a series 
of lectures given Monday noons. At present 
Prof. H. L. Willett is giving a course on 
Apocalyptic Literatures which has proved 
both attractive and popular. 


Chicago, Nov. 16. FRANKLIN. 





Good company and good discourse are the 
very sinews of virtue. —Izaak Walton. 
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The Conversation Corner 


Exposition at Buffalo is finally 
closed, a few extracts from let- 
ters about it may be of interest both to 
those who did attend and those who did not. 


Dear Mr. Martin: We went to the Pan- 
American, and it was very nice.. We saw the 
illumination, all kinds of fish, the electric 
fountain, and lots of things. The life-sav- 
ing exhibition was fine. A man went out 
fishing and got overboard and the life-savers 
pulled out in a boat and almost before you 
knew it had the man in the boat and safe on 
theshore. Then they worked over him till he 
got up and ran away. 

Hornellsviile, N. Y. 


A Corner boy told us that he saw the 
same exercise at Big Boar’s Head in his 
vacation. But a curious thing was told 
me the other day by a gentleman who 
summers on the coast of Maine. He 
said that some of the men at a station 
near his home resigned from the service 
because they would not go through that 
practice when no one was really in dan- 
ger. Weretheyright? Whatdoyousay, 
Cornerers? Would they have been good 
life-savers in some dark and stormy 
night, when a shipwrecked crew was in 
peril, if they had not practiced before- 
hand? 

Dear Mr. Martin: I am nine years old 
and would like to belong to the Conversation 
Corner very much. We went to several 
things in Buffalo. In the Midway we went to 
the Eskimo Village, Glass Blowers, and ona 
trip tothe moon. We had three hours at Ni- 
agara Falls. Good-by. 

Palmer, Mass. 


N OW that the great Pan-American 


KENNETH B. 


ELIZABETH B. 


This letter has a very interesting post- 
script: 


These Eskimo were from Labrador. On 
the day we saw them notices were posted say- 
ing that the receipts for that day were for the 
Deep Sea Mission. I asked one of the women 
if she knew Dr. Grenfell. ‘0, yes,’ she re- 
plied, “‘and we love him very much.” Their 
huts, made of staff and painted white to rep- 
resent snow, must have been very hot and 
their fur clothing very uncomfortable. But 
they all seemed cheerful and happy, and pad- 
dled their canoes and played their native 
games over and over again for their visitors. 

The women were sewing skins into native 
suits, and one of them carried a baby in the 
hood on her back. One of the games was an 
imitation of skinning the seal. A man, cov- 
ered with a sealskin, represented the seal. 
After two of the company had marched around 
him several times singing, the skin was very 
neatly taken off with a wooden knife and 
rolled up, and the “seal” carried off. An- 
other game represented a seal-hunt. The 
wrestling interested the children in our party 
verymuch, It was done with the feet and legs, 
the wrestlers lying on their backs. All the 
Eskimo children were good-natured and 
happy. 

GRowN-UP READER OF THE CORNER. 


A Haverhill boy whom I asked to go 
and see the ‘‘ Huskies” writes: 


As I approached the Eskimo Village on the 
Midway it seemed like a great iceberg. I 
found a way in and the superintendent, who 
cordially showed me about. The first thing 
I saw, or rather heard, was the dogs, which 
are kept in the caves of the iceberg, which, 
I should explain, is made of plaster. One 
dog, Shooky-shooky, is a perfect Arctic wolf 
in appearance. Later, one of the Eskimo 
hitched two dogs to one of the sledges (kom- 
atiks), which was made of wood. No nails 
are used, the framework being held together 
by thongs of hide. The dogs started off on 
the run at the crack of the driver’s long whip 
and were soon out of sight among the icebergs. 


Then we turned our attention to the canoes 
(kayaks), which an old man was paddling in 
the canal which encircled the village. The 
boat is a framework of bone and wood, skill- 
fully joined together with hide and covered 
with sealskin, the smooth side in. At the 
top is a round hole, just big enough to admit 
the man’s body, and there he sits and propels 
it witha paddle made of wood and bone, and 
shaped at both ends like a beaver’s tail. 

There are eight families in the village, 
from Siglick Bay on the northern coast of 
Labrador. One man was said to be a noted 
bear and walrus hunter. Another enjoys 
the distinction of being the tallest living 
Eskimo, measuring five feet, six inches! 
They were all at work, the women in their 
igloos sewing on furs, the men outside carv- 
ing all sorts of figures out of ivory and bone. 
I inquired about Pomiuk and found he was 
known to many of them. John Oliver, the 
interpreter, told me that he died at Battle 
Harbor. 


Haverhill, Mass. GrorGeE H. 


These people came from the far North, 

hundreds of miles beyond the Battle Har- 
bor hospital, with little communication 
between, and probably knew less of 
Pomiuk, after he was taken there, than 
we children in the United States! One 
other letter, just received from a lady in 
central New York, has a striking com- 
ment on the famous illuminations: 
. .. Did not you go to Buffalo? I feel as if 
every one ought to have seen those buildings 
at night. There never was anything so won- 
derful, and it can never be repeated, because 
nowhere else can such power be gotten as 
comes from Niagara. When all the lights 
were fully on, a man near us was heard to 
say, “I John saw the holy city!” It seemed 
to make people think of heaven. M. T. 

How all these references remind us of 
the Eskimo Village in the World’s Fair 
of 1893 at Chicago, where we first made 
the acquaintance of our dear boy Pomiuk, 
the story of whose rescue by Dr. Grenfell 
was told in our Thanksgiving Corner 
just six years ago. You will not forget 
that Kirkina, the little Eskimo girl, is 
now in the ‘Gabriel: Pomiuk Memorial 
Cot,” occupied by other crippled chil- 
dren after Gabriel needed no longer a 
home on earth, and that we Cornerers 
are responsible for its maintenance. Be- 
sides that we keep a box for dimes and 
pennies to replace Kirkina’s frozen feet, 
whenever Dr. Grenfell says the word. 
... Aletter printed by little Hugh ——, ask- 
ing if we would help buy some feet for 
Kirkina has interested our Primary Depart- 
ment children, and they have brought their 
little gifts to “‘ help buy some feet.” 

Clinton, Ct. P. 

I am sure that is the same boy who 
started the fund last spring and has since 
sent dimes collected from all his grand- 
pas and grandmas and great-aunts! Other 
small sums have been received for the 
same purpose. I am expecting to get 
from Dr. Grenfell by and by a picture of 
Kirkina (Ker.kee-nah), if the little no- 
footed girl can be kept still long enough 
for. a snap-shot! 

I hope ‘there is room now to say that 
some friends near Boston are making up 
a box for Dr. Grenfell’s winter station in 
Newfoundland, and thatany warm clothes 
(sweaters?) for children, together with 
toys and suitable books for them, will 
get in if sent to Room 102, 14 Beacon 
Street, on or before Nov. 30; mark, ‘for 
Dr. Grenfell.” 


(For the Old Folks) 
INTEMPERANCE ILLUSTRATED 


Dear Mr. Martin: Have you ever seen an 
old print illustrating the evils of intemper- 
ance? It was a sheet about 12 x 16, showing 
a series of steps leading downward. Each 
step bore a colored picture and inscription, 
as “A glass with a friend,” “A glass to keep 
the cold out,” “ A glass too much,” ete. The 
picture hung in a good man’s workshop, where 
I spent many hours when a boy, and made a 
lasting impression on my mind. You know 
that in our later years we sometimes wish we 
could possess some of the things connected 
with our boyhood, and pass them along to our 
own or other boys. 

Fall River, Mass. G4. P. Le 

Yes, I know about that, but I have not 
been able to find your picture. The cata- 
logue of the National Temperance Society 
had “ Five Steps in Drinking,” and I sent 
for it. It was of a well-dressed gentle- 
men, beginning with a fashionable bey- 
erage and gradually changing till in No. 
5 he becomes a ragged old man, with 
toddy-blossoms on his face. The Old Folks 
are familiar with the picture of ‘Dea. 
Giles’s Distillery,” showing the devils at 
work barreling up ‘‘Sickness,’’. ‘‘ Poy- 
erty,” and “Death.” For publishing (in 
the Salem Landmark) the article headed, 
“Inquire at Amos Giles’s Distillery,’ 
which was the basis of the picture, Rev. 
George B. Cheever suffered a month’s 
imprisonment and paid a fine of $1,000. 
This sheet is still in print; in fact, some 
missionary in the East, I think in Greece, 
has sent me a copy of the picture, with 
the description in the vernacular. 

In looking for something else in an old 
Boston Recorder (May 12, 1830), I found 
an editorial review of 

A Mirror for the Intemperate. Did any- 
body ever review a handkerchief among his 
‘New Publications’? But here it isin blue 
and white, with fair type, handsome cuts and 
short, pithy extracts on intemperance and its 
evils, with maxims and scraps of poetry. ... 
We are wont to wish that all the good new 
publications may be introduced in every local- 
ity; we hope this will soon slip into every 
child’s pocket. 

Did this publication ever slip into any of 
our Old Folks’ young pockets ? 

But by far the best pictorial temper- 
ance argument was the “Black Valley 
Railroad,” which Seaman’s Secretary 
Hanks used, thirty years ago, to exhibit 
at evening lectures and circulate widely 
in posters and ‘“‘time-tables.”” The en- 
gine was a distillery on wheels, the bag- 
gage car a saloon, and the train was 
stopping at ‘‘ Drunkard’s Curve” before 
dashing into the Black Valley—‘7@=- 
From Drunkard’s Curve the Train js an 
Express.” Many O. F.’s will recall with 
interest that good man and some of his 
quaint notes about the “B. V. R. R.” 

Quick time. Accommodating Conductors. 
Low Fares. Tickets sold at liquor shops 
throughout thecountry. Widowsand orphans 
in pursuit of baggage lost by friends on this 
Road are informed that the Corporation posi- 
tively will not restore lost baggage. Passen- 
gers in the sleeping cars, especially Stock- 
holders, will be waked up at Screech Owl 
Forest, Thunderland, and at the end of the 
Road. Stages from Tobaccoland connect 
with all Trains. Stations: Sippington, Tip- 
pleton, Topersville ... Beggarstown, Delir- 
iumtown, Dismal Swamp, Dark Tunnel, Dead 
River, arriving at DESTRUCTION at . 
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In and Around New York 


Manhattan-Brooklyn Conference 

The lately redecorated Tompkins Avenue 
Church opened last week to receive the Man- 
hattan-Brooklyn Conference in its semi-an- 
nual meeting. One session was given chiefly 
to action upon the report of the committee of 
fifteen adopted by the Portland council. The 
changes made by the conference committee 
were slight, but there was a desire for more 
discussion than the program permitted. It 
was therefore finally referred back, to become 
a feature of the spring session. Over the ap- 
pointment of secretaries by executive com- 
mittees Dr. Meredith led a spirited debate 
against, and Mr. Hull for. Dr. Meredith’s 
point was that it is a departure from the 
spirit of Congregationalism ; Mr. Hull’s, the 
precedent of business custom. Mr. Ramsdell 
sided with Dr. Meredith and Dr. Ingersoll 
with Mr. Hull. The vote stood, aye 31, nay 19. 
Mr. R. D. Benedict gave an inclusive but dis- 
criminating report of the National Council, 
offering the criticism that so large a number 
of addresses crowded out opportunity for 
adequate discussion of important business. 

The conference was fortunate in hearing, 
upon International Arbitration, Hon. F. W. 
Holls, secretary of the American Commission 
to The Hague and a member of the Perma- 
nent Court by appointment of the king of 
Siam. .At least six cases are in the prepara- 
tory stage for reference to the Permanent 
Court, and it will doubtless convene at The 
Hague at no distant date. 


Manhattan in Its New Home. 

Manhattan Church occupied the auditorium 
of its new building for the first time last 
Sunday morning. Though the interior pre- 
sents a somewhat incomplete appearance, it 
promises to be one of the finest in New York. 
It is hoped to dedicate the completed building 
in less than two months. 


Dr. Stimson announced that a gentleman 
from another city, who gave $1,000 some time 
ago to the building fund, after visiting the new 
building last week, added another $1,000 to 
his gift. This leaves less than $12,000 to be 
raised before dedication. The cost of the 
new edifice is estimated at $137,000. With the 
lot the property is valued at nearly $250,000. 
Several new members were received, making 
the total membership almost 300. 


Banquet of the International Committee 


An echo of the Y. M. C. A. jubilee was 
heard last week Thursday at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, where three hundred or more men 
participated in a banquet celebrating the 
semi-centennial. The addresses by such men 
as Colonel McCook, W. B. Millar, Dr. Warner, 
Secretary Morseand Wm. E. Dodge pointed out 
that the great growth of the Y. M. C. A. work 
was largely due to the existence of the Inter- 
national Committee, the great body that plans 
and guides it. It was announced during the 
evening that $600,000 have been raised toward 
the endowment fund of $1,000,000 for the com- 
mittee, and that a strenuous effort will be 
made to secure the balance before the end of 
this year. Among ladies who occupied boxes 
was Miss Helen Gould, who sat with Mr. and 
Mrs. Russell Sage. 

Dr. Henson Comes to Hanson Place 

Brooklyn Baptists are jubilant over the 
fact that Dr. Poindexter S. Heuson, now pas- 
tor of the First Baptist Church, Chicago, has 
accepted the call of the Hanson Place Baptist. 
He will succeed Dr. A. C. Dixon, who went 
last spring to the Ruggles Street Church, 
Boston. Dr. Henson is one of the most suc- 
cessful pastors of that denomination in the 
West, and the Brooklyn church offers such 
opportunities along the lines in which he is 
most successful that it is felt that he will 
place it among the foremost Baptist churches 


of the country. Brooklyn’s gain will be Chi- 
cago’s loss, for Dr. Henson has been an in- 
stitution of the latter city for nearly twenty 
years. He was educated in the law, but left 
that profession for the ministry in 1856. 


A Former Physician for All Souls 

All Souls Universalist Church, the largest 
of that body in Brooklyn, is to have a new 
pastor in L. Ward Bingham of Rochester, 
Minn. He succeeds Dr. J. C. Adams, who 
resigned last spring to go to Hartford, Ct. 
Mr. Bingham is a native of Vermont and 
about thirty-five years old. He studied med- 
icine in youth and practiced in Chicago for 
several years. Becoming interested in church 
work, however, he gave up his practice and 
took the theological course in St. Lawrence 
University, graduating in 1896. 
A Chinese Professorship for Columbia 

Columbia University has received $112,000 
to endow a chair in China and the Chinese. 
The Chinese religion, history and character- 
istics are now included in the curriculum, but 
it is stated that a new professorship will be 
established under direction of which these 
studies will be pursued, with the addition of 
the Chinese languageand literature. Itissaid 
by those in touch with Columbia affairs that. 
the present Chinese minister to the United 
States, Wu Ting-fang, is to be offered the new 
professorship. Whether he will accept or not 
is a question, for, while it is the general opinion 
that his recall as minister is now on its way 
to him, it is felt by those most conversant with 
Chinese affairs that he will return to China 
rather than lose caste in the eyes of his coun- 
trymen by remaining here. On the other 
hand, it is said that missionary secretaries 
and others familiar with Chinese mission 
affairs have no faith in Wu Ting-fang, and it 
is likely that they will oppose his selection as 
a Columbia professor. 0. N. A. 





A Noble Ministry of Thirty-five 
Years 
A notable council was held at Florence, 


. Mass., last week, where Rev. E. G. Cobb has 


recently resigned, after a royal service for 
more than a generation. His pastorate has 
been unusual, his influence wide and up- 
lifting, his record in educational and civic 
affairs clean and stimulating, and his long 
life with the sister churehes in the Connecti- 
cut River Valley harmonious and influential. 
As pastor, preacher, worker he has had few 
peers. 

Florence was at first called “The Com- 
munity”; its leaders were strong thinking 
men, many of whom had seceded from the 
old New England churches. They followed 
Garrison, Phillips and Sumner, who were 
frequent visitors in Florence, in their an- 
tagonism to churches, because in those days 
so many upheld slavery and the Fugitive 
Slave Law. These “come-outers” formed 
Cosmian Hall. Mr. Cobb, coming as a young 
man to the village, found a positive, radical 
set of men, bitter in their opposition to the 
church. In series after series of popular 
lectures by well-known men from abroad, 
the evolution theory was set forth in brilliant 
terms, adapted to reach the masses ; the Bible 
was pronounced absurd, a combination of 
myth and superstition. The village was 
aflame with these new and bold assertions 
in the name of science, and the people were 
far adrift in theological opinions. Mr. Cobb 
never entered into dispute, never antagon- 
ized men or their views. Simply, clearly, in 
his gentle, loving, scholarly way, he showed 
the harmony between science and the Bible. 
He was broad enough to appreciate all that 


emanated from these lecturers that helped to 
lift men into harmony with the div.n-. 

Owing to his fearlessness and his Christlike 
character, the sentiment of the community 
has entirely changed, and now Cosmian Hall 





is akin to a conservative Unitarian church. 
He used to say, ‘‘ We have learned not to be 
afraid of truth; an earthquake cannot dis- 
turb the stars.” To ally man to God in spirit, 
to secure to him an enlightened conscience, a 
pure heart, a right spirit, to teach him the 
fatherhood of God, that true success is found 
in heeding and practicing the truth as taught 
by Christ, has been the ruling passion of this 
minister, now pastor emeritus by unanimous 
vote. 

Mr. Cobb has purchased a little home about 
half way between Florence and Northamp- 
ton, where with his two daughters, one a 
teacher in Smith College, he will still be a 
valued factor in the life of the city. 

Is he past the fearsome line of fifty? Yes, 


but no yeunger man walks the streets, when 
we reckon age by the inner unseen life and 
ability to do good work in or out of the pul- 
pit. The council was not left alone to make 
known the result, but each member was given 
an opportunity to pay tribute to the good 
bishop of Hampshire County before the fine 
audience gathered in the church. Rarely has 
our state seen such a tender sundering of the 
pastoral tie, the going away of the minister to 
take a prominent place as neighbor, citizen 
and friend. We will add no detailed statis- 
ties of his work and its results here and in 
other lands, but merely say that at one time 
fifty members were added on confession, and 
at a dozen other times or so fifteen to forty 
have been added. S. E. B. 





Education 


President Roosevelt, Seth Low and Hon. 
Hoke Smith of Atlanta, Ga., have been elected 
trustees of the Peabody Education Fund. 

The late Mr. Z. Swift Holbrook left to Yale 
University a fund which will provide annual 
prizes of $50 and $25 to students in the Divin- 
ity School writing the best essays under con- 
ditions stipulated in the bequest. 

Drunkenness and lawlessness at Cornell 
University have increased so of late that 
the faculty has acted summarily at last, and 
a drastic policy of dealing with offenders was 
adopted at a large faculty meeting last week. 

Prof. E. H. Griffin of Johns Hop‘ins Uni- 
versity received more votes for president of 
Williams College at the recent meeting of 
the trustees than any other candidate, and 
it is believed that at the next meeting he will 
be elected. 
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Two Thanksgiving Proclamations 


THE PRESIDENT’S 


The first call to a national day of thanksgiving issued by President Roosevelt rings true and has its 
own individual note. Belief is to be tested by action, and gratitude to the Almighty is to be shown by altru- 
istic deeds in this world, not professions of gratitude in the world to come. Following is the text of the 


message. 


The season is nigh when, according to the time-hallowed custom of our people, the 
President appoints a day as the special occasion for praise and thanksgiving to God. 

This thanksgiving finds the people still bowed with sorrow for the death of a great and 
good President. We mourn President McKinley because we so loved and honored him; and 
the manner of his death should awaken in the breasts of our people a keen anxiety for the 
country and at the same time a resolute purpose not to be driven by any calamity from the 
path of strong, orderly, popular liberty which as a nation we have thus far safely trod. 

Yet, in spite of this great disaster, it is nevertheless true that no people on earth have 
such abundant cause for thanksgiving as we have. The last year, in particular, has been one 
of peace and plenty. We have prospered in things material, and have been able to work for 
our own uplifting in things intellectual and spiritual. Let us remember that as much has been 
given us much will be expected from us, and that true homage comes from the heart as well 
as from the lips, and shows itself in deeds. We can best prove our thankfulness to the Almighty 
by the way in which on this earth and at this time each of us does his duty to his fellowmen. 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United States, do hereby desig- 
nate as a day of general thanksgiving Thursday, the 28th of this present November, and do 
recommend that throughout the land the people cease from their wonted occupations, and at 
their several homes and places of worship reverently thank the Giver of all good for the count- 
less blessings of our national life. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the United States 
to be fixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this Second Day of November, in the Year of Our 
Lord One Thousand Nine Hundred and One, and of the Independence of the United States 
the One Hundred and Twenty-sixth. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

By the President. 
Joun Hay, Secretary of State. 


THE GOVERNOR’S 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. By His Excellency W. Murray Crane, Governor: A 
Proclamation for a Day of Public Thanksgiving and Praise. 


I hereby appoint, with the advice and consent of the Council, Thursday, Nov. 28, to be 
a day of Thanksgiving and Praise. 

On this day let us express our gratitude to Almighty God for his unceasing care and 
protection. We have many reasons for thankfulness and praise. The earth has yielded an 
abundant harvest, the public health has been preserved from the ravages of epidemics, and 
industry and labor have enjoyed the benefits of widespread prosperity. Religion, morality and 
temperance were never more strongly enthroned in the hearts of the people. In recognition 
of our manifold blessings I recommend that on the day named the people of the Common- 
wealth gather in their usual places of worship and by family firesides to pay homage to God 
for the wonderful mercies of his providence. 

Given at the Council Chamber, in Boston, this Sixth Day of November, in the Year of Our 
Lord One Thousand Nine Hundred and One, and of the Independence of the United States of 
America the One Hundred and Twenty-sixth. W. Murray Crane. 

By His Excellency the Governor, with the Advice and Consent of the Council. 

Wituram M. OLIN, Secretary. 


God save the Commonwealth of Wassachusetts. 
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Now the merry days begin 


That bring our wished-for harvests in. 
Through humorous April, hurrying May, 


Grew our ample meadows gay 


With purpling blossom, lengthening blade, 
Where the caressing breezes played; 

And light and shadow drifting by 

Wedded warm earth and genial sky. 


Now in brooding summer heat 
All the wayside airs are sweet 


With the breath of clover blooms ; 
And, waking in soft midnight glooms, 
We know the lure that leads the bees 


To surfeit in their linden trees. 
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Where the bird’s song was wont to be 


And the warm droning of the bee, 
Now, beneath this burning June, 


Sounds the mower’s buzzing tune. 


Now, alas, for nests that lie 
Close-hidden from the fierce hawk’s sky 
In the sheltering depths of grass. 

For the meadow’s pride, alas! 


Withering in long windrows laid, 
Life for life must fall and fade ; 


Sweet new fragrance, born of death 
In the still twilight lingereth ; 
And the first faint stars look down 


On the fresh-built haycocks brown. 


How the twin-yoked oxen strain 
Bringing home the laden wain! 
Brown and fragrant harvests fill 
Our spacious barns from roof to sill, 
Where sunlit gleams in dusky spaces 
Lit the empty barnloft places : 

All is sheltered. Let us praise 

Him who rules earth’s growing days; 
Gave us springtide’s impulse good, 
Made the summer’s amplitude. 

Lord, Thou dost for all provide, 
Hear our praise at harvest-tide! 





An, the Blind Korean Preacher 


HIS INTERVIEW WITH ROBERT SPEER 


In every land where missionaries labor are 
converts who do honor to their Christian pro- 
fession. Would that we at home could know 
more about them. In his recently published 
compendium of Presbyterian Foreign Missions 
Robert E. Speer describes one whom he met 
in Korea. 


The first time I saw him he was com- 
ing up the path from the gate to Mr. 
Lee’s house. He did not carry a cane, 
but felt his way along with his great 
wooden shoes with turned-up toes. There 
was no light in his eyes, but on his face 
was the peace of God, and he brought an 
air of quietness and rest into the room, 
where he sat down and clasped his 
hands and lifted his sightless eyes to the 
two visitors from a far country, who had 
come ‘several ten thousands of miles” 
to see his people and bring to them the 
greetings of their fellow-Christians in a 
3trange land. 

**Shepherd,” said he to the missionary, 
“it is good that these visitors have come. 
They have come through many troubles. 
Our hearts are encouraged by them.” 
And this was An’s story: ‘‘I am twenty- 
four years old, and lost my sight when I 
was three years old. For two and a half 
years I have been a Christian. When I 
first heard the gospel I said: ‘This is 
Catholic doctrine. If I believe it, I shall 
die.’ But as I heard it over and over I 
lost my fear that I would be crazed by it, 
and soon I wakened to the sense of my 
sins. 

“Life is very different now to me. 
The words of Jesus are very sweet. What 
ones do I like best? ‘Ye cannot serve 
two masters,’ and ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thine heart.’ And 
of all the incidents of Jesus’ life I love 


most the story of the healing of the man 
who was born blind. It is in the ninth 
chapter of John.” 

“Do you know all your Bible so well?” 
I asked. 

‘“*T know it well,”’ answered An. 

**Do you know what is in the fifteenth 
chapter of Luke?” 

“*O, yes,” he replied; “‘the parables of 
the Lost Sheep, the Lost Coin and the 
Prodigal Son.” 

* And do you know in which chapter in 
Matthew is the story of the feeding of 
the five thousand?” 

“Yes; in the fourteenth,” was his in- 
stant reply. : 

“You see,” he said, “I think of the 
gospels all the time. In my little room 
at the gate others read them to me. Is 
it possible that anything else could be so 
sweet to me?” 

“And do you have in your mind a pic- 
ture of Jesus?” we inquired. 

Yes,” he answered; “I think of him 
as a man, but full of color, of brightness 
and glory.” 

** Does Jesus help you?” 

“Tf Jesus did not help me, I could not 
live!” 

The evening before we left Pyeng 
Yang An came to say good-by. We 
should never meet again here, he said, 
but we would above. He had been turned 
out of his home when he became a Chris- 
tian, but there was a home of many man- 
sions there. He could not remember the 
sight of us when we were gone, but he 
wanted something by which to recall us. 
So I gave him my card that he might 
feel that. If he should write to us in 
America, would we be able to get any 
one to read it tous? Soon, he went on, 
he would be laying aside his poor body, 
and in heaven he would see. 

What would he wish to see first? we 


asked. ‘First Jesus,” he answered, 
‘then God, then all the believers. I 
must see Jesus first, for he has been the 
Mediator between my soul and God.” 

I see dear An still, as early in the 
morning of the next day he stood in the 
path that led down to his little room by 
the gate, gently waving his hand to us as 
we walked off southward toward Seoul 
and smiling after us with that quiet, pa- 
tient smile which I hope to see again 
some day, beaming with new joy, in the 
land where the eyes of the blind are 
opened and the Lamb is their everlasting 
light. 





A Parson Photographer 


Few men in the active ministry have taken 
up and prosecuted an avocation so zealously 
and successfully as Rev. Wallace Nutting, 
D. D., of Union Church, Providence, pursues 
the popular modern pastime of amateur pho- 
tography. Indeed, he has clearly passed be- 
yond the stage of experimentation and by 
common consent has a ranking with profes- 
sionals. A recent exhibit in Boston at one of 
the art stores of his photographs received 
high praise from all who viewed it. Dr. Nut- 
ting does not let his interest in photography 
intrench upon his numerous duties as pastor 
of one of the largest churches in Providence, 
but takes it up on Mondays and during his 
vacations. While the’ financial possibilities 
arising from such successful use of the camera 
are many, Dr. Nutting has resolutely set him- 
self against anything like the semblance of 
engaging in a commercial enterprise. So far 
as it has profited him personally, it has been 
used to increase the sum at his disposal for 
charitable purposes. 

The scene represented on the opposite page 
is a typical New England one, the pleasant 
country side near St. Johnsbury, Vt., being 
brought to view. Dr. Nutting has taken a 
number of pictures in this section of northern 
Vermont, one of which appears on our cover 
this week. 
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A Group of Books by College Women 
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JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 


In spite of Mr. Gerald Stanley Lee’s 
opinion, so frankly expressed in The 
Critic, that the literary drill in our col- 
leges is fast training students to be lit- 
erary machines rather than makers of 
literature, the college graduate, to judge 
from the fall announcements, continues 
to produce. And not only the college 
graduate, but the woman college gradu- 
ate—a fact of particular interest in the 
discussion, because the woman is far 
more easily run into the academic groove 
than the man. 

One is bound to admit that creative 
work by college women does not bulk 
very large in the product of the last ten 
years. We recall, of books that obtained 
more than a passing notice, Margaret 
Sherwood’s An Experiment in Altruism 
and Henry Worthington, Idealist, Flor- 
ence Converse’s Diana Victrix and The 
Burden of Cristopher. None of these 
books was commonplace; all were marked 
by uncommon thoughtfulness and sincer- 
ity, yet not one was a book of daringly 
original power. 

Among the new books of this year 
the names of women graduates make a 
fairshowing. Jeannette Lee (who, by the 
way, is Mrs. Gerald Stanley Lee) pub- 
lishes, through Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
a novel called The Pillar of Salt. Flor- 
ence Wilkinson, who was introduced into 
the literary world a year or two ago 
with her Lady of the Flag Flowers, con- 
tinues to be productive. The Harpers 
have brought out her new novel, The 
Strength of the Hills. Yet Miss Wilkin- 
son not only underwent the literary drill 
of one college, but of two, as she took 
post. graduate work under Professor Moul- 
ton at Chicago University after leaving 
Wellesley. 

Jesephine Dodge Daskam, whose name 
is becoming popular with magazine ed- 
itors, is one of the very recent graduates. 
Her Smith College Stories, published two 
years ago by Scribners, came near to 
being under-graduate work. And now 


By Edith Baker Brown 


her new book, Fables for the Fair, is as 
wittily conceived as George Ade’s Fables 
in Slang. What particularly marks Miss 
Daskam’s work is its facility and aplomb, 
qualities as far as possible removed from 
what an editor sadly recognizes as the 
“academic.” It is certainly not chilled 
by the critical conscience. Moreover, 
Miss Daskam has a delightfully humorous 
gift, which may result in work yet more 
seriously her own. 

Most significant in the discussion, how- 





JOSEPHINE DODGE DASKAM 


ever, and most welcome to the lover of 
literature, are two volumes of poetry is- 





Courtesy The Bookman 
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FLORENCE WILKINSON 


sued this month by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Poetry is certainly the test of im- 
aginative power, and one of the most in- 
dividual and truly inspired of our recent 





MARGARET SHERWOOD 


poets is a man, not only college bred, 
but collegiate by profession, William 
Vaughn Moody; while the woman whom 
Richard Henry Stoddard has said to be 
“not only before all her poetical sister- 
hood here, but in the front of all living 
poets,” is a college woman and is now 
teaching English literature in Wellesley 
College. Josephine Preston Peabody left 
Radcliffe not more than three or four 
years ago, yet this year she publishes her 
third volume of poetry. For the delicacy 
of her instinct, for the subtlety and dis- 
tinction of her form, for the swiftness of 
her lyrical ardor, Miss Peabody suggests 
a comparison with Mrs. Meynell. Her 
verse has a rare individuality of its own. 
She has, too, not only the lyrical, but the 
dramatic gift. In her poetic drama, For- 
tune and Men’s Eyes, she chose to repre- 
sent Mr. William Shakespeare himself 
coming to the spiritual crisis of the son- 
nets on the afternoon of a bear-baiting in 
South London. 

Anna Hempstead Branch publishes her 
first volume of poetry this fall; but sep- 
arate poems of hers in the magazines 
have been attracting interest since her 
graduation from Smith College in 1897. 
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In 1898 she won the Century prize for 
a graduate poem. Miss Branch’s work 
has a quality all its own, mystical and 
naive. Certainly college training has 
not spoiled in her case the childlike vision 
of the world which is so essentially po- 
etic. Nothing could be less a product 
of pedantry, of critical sophistication, 
than her verse ; and as her gift is unusually 
sensitive, it seems all the more signifi- 
cant that it should have escaped the 
blighting influence of Mr. Lee’s college 
training. 

These few instances prove at least that 
college training has not been able to 


stamp out real talents. Perhaps the 
natural born genius is not in danger from 
the college course, because in a way she 
is independent of it, and, like the girl 
in one of Miss Daskam’s college stories, 
gets her real education from the ‘“un- 
scheduled courses” of actual living. It 
seems, too, as if the younger graduates 
were more promising in literature than 
the old ; so it may be that fewer geniuses 
have previously come out of the woman’s 
college because fewer have gonein. But 
as college becomes more and more a 
matter of course for women, we may ex- 
pect to find not only ambitious students— 
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which geniuses proverbially are not—but 
women of individual power. 

Meanwhile it is extremely doubtful 
whether a course in college English fos- 
ters creative talent—whether it may not 
even mar the little talent, as Mr. Lee 
fears. At any rate, the critical estimates 
of literature that too often seem to be the 
fruit of the university training can hardly 
fail in the end to have some influence on 
the literature itself. If literature is to 
be taught as an analytic science, it is 
more than likely that we shall see an in- 
crease of the number of laborious tal- 
ents who will try to write it in that way. 





A Morning in the Tropics 


The morning was all in blue; the sea 
blue, blue inshore upon the shallows, 
only the blue was nameless; the horizon 
clouds a blue like a fine pale porcelain, 
the sky behind them a pale lemon faintly 
warmed with orange. Much that one 
sees in the tropics is.in water colors, but 
this was in water colors by a young lady. 
—From The Life of Robert Louis Steven- 
son, by Graham Balfour. , 


Pervasive Religion 


‘“* Afterall,” said Captain Abram, gently 
picking up the treacherous rake and rest- 
ing his benign hand upon it, ‘‘ef religion 
ain't somethin’ to be messed right in 
along with our daily livin’, then I don’t 
know what it is. Now, for insternce, 
the’s religion even jest in tuckin’ a man’s 
bed into the foot, way it ought to be 
tucked.”—From Flood Tide, by Sarah 
P,. McL. Greene. 


Under a Bushel 


“Eliza,” says she, “Miss Jordan’s 
jined!”’ says she. 

“You don’t sesso!”’ says I. 

““Yes,’’ says she, ‘an’ I couldn’t hardly 
b’lieve my ears!” says she. “Jined by 
letter!” says she. 

“IT want ter know!” says I. ‘ Well,” 
says I, “all I kin say,” says I, ‘‘is, I lived 
ten years next house to that woman, an’ 
on an island surrounded by water,” says 
I, ‘an’ I never so much as mistrusted 
she was a Christian,” says I, ‘an’ worse’n 
that a perfessor of religion,” says I.— 
From a Lighthouse Village, by Louise 
Lyndon Sibley. 


The Censor in Constantinople 


In one of the books published by the 
mission last year, in connection with re- 
marks on sincerity in Christian esteem, 
the verse was quoted which says: “If 
a man say I love God and hateth his 
brother, he is a liar.” The censor erased 
this verse. He said it was an insult to 
Mohammedanism. Not being able to 
quite get the censor’s point of view, we 
argued the case. The censor showed 
that even in a work on Christian ethics 
this text might call to mind the mas- 
sacres where Turks were charged with 
killing their Armenian brethren. In this 
relation the verse would imply that 
Turks are liars because they aiso claim 


Bits from New Books 


to love God. We insisted on our right 
to quote Scripture for legitimate ends. 
Then the censor proposed a compromise. 
He said that the words of St. John might 
be made unobjectionable by a very slight 
modification. ‘‘ Let the verse read,” said 
he, ‘If a man say I love God and hateth 
his sister, he is a liar.” Women were 
not commonly killed in the massacres.— 
From Constantinople and Its Problems, by 
Henry Otis Dwight. 


Mistress and Slave 


The common idea of tyranny and ill- 
usage of slaves was often reversed in 
my case, and I was subject at times to 
exactions and dictations of the black 
people who belonged to me which now 
seem too extraordinary and incredible to 
relate. ... During my annual visits to 
the plantation I was not sure of uninter- 
rupted rest even at night, for I never 
could refuse an interview to any of the 
Negroes who called upon me. I observe 
that my diaries of those days are full of 
notes of my attendance upon sick serv- 
ants. When President Lincoln issued 
his proclamation of freedom to ourslaves 
I exclaimed: ‘Thank heaven ! I too shall 
be free at last.”—From Old Times in 
Dixie, by Caroline EF. Merrick. 


Not a Patriot 


But he wasn’t no patriot, taking no in- 
terest in war or the grasping ways 0’ 
t’other nations, though there was not a 
child in the parish who couldn’t have told 
him that if ’twasn’t for England there 
would be little enough honesty left in the 
world, or religion either for the matter o’ 
that.—From Dunstable Weir, by Zack. 


The Helmsman 


But of that great change of campaign, 
which decided all this part of my life and 


turned me from one whose business was* 


to shirk into one whose business was to 
strive and persevere, it seems to me as 
though all that had been done by some 
one else. The life of Goethe affected 
me; so did that of Balzac; and some 
very noble remarks by the latter in a 
pretty bad book, the Cousine Bette. I 
dare say I could trace some other influ- 
ences in the change. All I mean is, I 
was never conscious of a struggle, nor 
registered a vow, nor seemingly had any- 


thing personally to do with the matter. 
I came about like a well-handled ship. 
There stood at the wheel that unknown 
steersman whom we call God.—From The 
Life of Robert Louis Stevenson, by Graham 
Balfour. 


A Law of Life 


I’m not hating the world, but I'm not 
trusting it. I’m trusting God and just 
going through the world.—From Flood 
Tide, by Sarah P. MeL. Greene. 


The Owl 


The barred owl is quick at dodging, but 
Bunny is quicker. It is the owl's soft, 
shadow-silent wings that are dreaded. 
They spirit him through the dusk like a 
huge moth, wavering and aimless, with 
dangling dragon claws. But his drop is 
swift and certain, and the grip of those 
loosely hanging legs is the very grip of 
death. There is no terror like the ghost 
terror of the owl.—From Wild Life Near 
Home, by Dallas Lore Sharp. 


Two Sorts of Women 


There are but two sorts of women in 
the world—those who take the strength 
out of a man and those who put it back. 
—From Kim, by Rudyard Kipling. 


A Secret of Charm 


Men with all their badnesses are so 
susceptible of goodness that simple sin- 
cerity will shame all their badness out of 
sight. Meet them on the ground of their 
best and they will give you no other 
ground to stand on. If I judged men 
only by their relations to my own self, I 
should hardly have a word to say. They 
may be ever so wrong-headed, but practi- 
cally they always turn to me right- 
hearted. I only see what men are at 
their worst by looking at them as you 
look at faint stars—obliquely. What 
men are to their wives, to their depend- 
ents, that men are. They are capable of 
better things, but that they are.—From 
Gail Hamilton’s Life in Letters. 





Sins of Omission 
How adroit some Christians are_ in 
avoiding the subject of personal religion. 
—From Individual Work for Individuals, 
by Henry Clay Trumbull. 
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The Literature of the Day 


A Maccabean Story * 


The struggle of the Boers for independ- 
ence resembles the war of the Jews 
under the Maccabean brothers in its re- 
ligious fervor, the splendid courage of its 
leaders and its utter hopelessness, both 
as against the spirit of the time and the 
immense odds of opposing forces. If the 
Boers have been so differently estimated 
by lovers of liberty and bravery, much 
more difficult is it to judge fairly the 
struggle in a distant age of an Oriental 
people, whose contemporary literature is 
scanty and uncertain. 

Dr. Ludlow has studied faithfully the 
times of the Maccabeans, the people and 
the country which was the scene of their 
battles. He has produced a historical 
novel which is successful in its plot, in 
its delineations of character, and in in- 
vesting both the historical personages 
and those created by his imagination 
with a living human interest. He has 
chosen to give the story the name of 
Deborah, who is wholly the product of 
his fancy. She is a genuine Jewess, 
noble, brilliant, loving and lovely. But 
Judas, the “Hammer,” will make the 
deepest impression on many readers. 
Love of country and love of woman have 
rarely been so skillfully blended in one 
made a hero by sublime self-sacrifice. 

The book is as strong in its purpose as 
it is true inits balancing of motives and 
faithful in its details of character and de- 
scription. The author has apparently 
made on the ground a thorough study of 
Jerusalem and its surrounding country. 
With discriminating sympathy for the 
patriotic Jews in the death struggle for 
their nation, he has wisely judged the 
results of that fateful war in the history 
of mankind. The book is not only of sus- 
tained interest, but of permanent value 
as a contribution to the study of forces 
which shaped the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity. 


Robert Louis Stevenson tf 


The service which Mr. Balfour, with 
remarkable ability and self-effacement, 
has rendered in these volumes must not 
be underestimated because he has told us 
little that is new. There have been few 
men among those whose lives interested 
the world who have shown themselves 
more fully and engagingly than Steven- 
son did in the studied expression of his 
matured opinions and in the reckless out- 
pourings of passing moods in communion 
with his friends. Itisin the works and 
letters, indeed, that his present biogra. 
pher has found the materials of self-rev- 
elation which he has so carefully woven 
into an ordered narrative. 


In one sense, the book belongs to the. 


guarded later years of its hero’s life 
rather than to the earlier times of re- 
volt and wandering independence. It 
was a labor of love for the little family 
circle to shield the invalid whose life and 
work were so valuable. He was hedged 
about with admiring and possessive love, 





*Deborah, by James M. Ludlow. pp. 406. F. H. 
Revell Co. $1.50. 


+ The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson, by Graham Bal- 
four. 2 vols. pp. 256, 275. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
#4.00 net. 


and this is the attitude which best ac- 
counts for the occasional tone of the 
book. It represents the view which the 
intimate family group wish to have taken. 
His reputation is guarded, as his person 
was, from annoyance or misunderstand- 
ing. Norcan we complain of this attitude, 
since we have the self-revelations of 
the letters and the books. 

It must be conceded that Stevenson’s 
power of literary charm has both gained 
and lost since he was taken from us. 
The popular following is not so large, but 
the admiration of an inner circle grows 
steadily. It is not surange that in this 
age of hasty reading the latest romances 
should crowd their elder brothers to the 
wall; the real wonder is that Stevenson’s 
books should still sell side by side with 
the latest boomlings in scarcely dimin- 
ished numbers. This biography, then, is 

















Copyright, Charles Scribner’s Sons 
GRAHAM BALFOUR 
Author of The Life of Stevenson 


for the curious public and not for the 
Stevensonians, and its purpose as an in- 
troduction to the life of a great writer 
could hardly be better served. 
Stevenson’s cheerful and courageous 
attitude toward life comes out well in 
Mr. Balfour’s picture. We get a glimpse 
of his methods of work—of the industry 
which built up his grasp of style, of the 
elusive images which flashed upon his 
thought much faster than he could put 
them intoform. We recognize his singu- 
lar personal charm, which grew with the 
maturity of his experience. If any one 
imagines that good writing is an easy 
art, the words in which he describes his 
method should be taken to heart: ‘If 
there is anywhere a thing said in two sen- 
tences that could have been as clearly 
and as engagingly and as forcibly said in 
one, then it’s amateur work.” To this 
industry he himself attributes his liter- 
ary success—a partially mistaken judg- 
ment, we must believe—‘‘I frankly be- 
lieve (thanks to my dire industry) I have 
done more with smaller gifts than almost 
any man of letters in the world.” And 
this ‘‘dire industry ’’ was maintained in 
spite of that constant invalidism which 
repeatedly brought him to death’s door. 


Such a man’s life is worth writing and 
worth reading. If we are often inclined 
to smile at the vagaries of men who imi- 
tate his faults—writing in an archaic and 
affected style and admiring their idol 
most when he puts his worst foot for- 
ward—in the friendly and cheerful pres- 
ence of Stevenson himself we realize 
that his abiding boyishness was the mask 
of high ideals, and that his revolt from 
the stern dogmas which his infancy was 
taught never carried him beyond essen- 
tial reverence and faith. To this the 
prayers he wrote and used in family wor- 
ship, quoted in full in an appendix, bear 
witness. And so he wrote to his father, 
a man of the old faith and formulas of 
faith, “Strange as it may seem to you, 
everything has been, in one way or the 
other, bringing me a little nearer to what 
I think you would like me tobe. ’Tisa 
strange world, indeed, but there is a man- 
ifest God for those who care to look for 
him.” 


Casting of Nets * 


Nothing in recent fiction has fulfilled 
the ideal of a strong and concentered art 
moving toward a high purpose and sure 
of its aim better than this study of the 
struggle for a soul. The casters of nets 
are a little group of proselytizing English 
Roman Catholics. Their instrument is 
the Catholic wife of an English noble- 
man. Their intended prey is the noble- 
man himself, brought up in strict Protes- 
tant opinions but who by reaction has dis. 
severed himself from all religious ties. 

The wife was counted onto bring her 
husband into the Roman fold; the hus- 
band had expressly agreed to respect the 
faith of his wife and to have his children 
brought up as Catholics. This is the sit- 
uation at the opening of the book. We 
shall not tell how it works outin the end, 
but the working out is set before us 
with masterly skill. The characters are 
vividly real to us and we watch their 
growth and change with an absorbing 
interest. 

Although the author sees the end from 
the beginning and proceeds with assured 
strength on his way, there is none of 
that partisan bitterness which covers a 
whole sect of thinkers or believers with 
whitewash or with tar. The reader is 
not made to feel that all the virtue and 
nobility belong on one side of a creedal 
line. If he has strong opinions, he finds 
them soberly called in question, and mere 
prejudice is allowed no standing in the 
tale. But at the end the threads of logic 
and of feeling are gathered up, and the 
result is clear. It is a powerful and re- 
freshing book, which must needs create 
astir of thought and secure a wide con- 
stituency of readers. 


The Benefactress T 


The public greeted the announcement 
of a novel by the author of Elizabeth and 
Her German Garden with not a little 


*Casting of Nets, by Richard Bagot. pp. 362. John 
Lane. 

+The Benefactress, by the author of Elizabeth and 
Her German Garden. pp. 444. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
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curiosity. Readers who demand an excit- 
ing plot or rapid movement in a story will 
be disappointed. The narrative is long 
drawn out; the plot is slight. So will 
those who look for the outdoor interest 
which is so prominent in Elizabeth and 
The Solitary Summer. But the book will 
appeal to its own circle. It is human 
nature which the author studies in detail 
in this novel and, incidentally, life in the 
country districts of North Germany. 

A pretty and attractive young English 
woman, who in childhood and youth had 
known the bitterness of dependence on a 
vulgar sister-in-law, comes into possession 
of an estate in North Germany. She de- 
cides to live there and in a glow of en- 
thusiastic philanthropy offers to open her 
home to several penniless German ladies. 
Unfortunately she shows more zeal than 
common sense, Her experiences are re- 
lated with much humor and the other 
characters in the book—both English and 
German—are drawn with good-natured 
irony. Here is one of several clever 
characterizations: ‘‘ Anna thought Trudi 
delightful. Trudi’s new friends always 
did think her delightful; and she never 
had any old ones.” 

The story demands a keen sense of 
humor in its readers. Without apprecia- 
tion of the irony it would bea dull and 
unconvincing book. The constructive 
work is unsatisfactory. The author her- 
self never really takes her characters se- 
riously, and the reader feels that she is 
poking quiet fun at everything and every- 
body—the woman with social ambitions, 
the German mode of life and intense rev- 
erence for caste, the neglected English 
schoolgirl, the garrulous village pastor, 
the lazy and ungrateful beneficiaries— 
even at the heroics of the heroine. The 
book as a whole is an amusing satire on 
the philanthropy which goes far afield 
for its objects, with a zeal untempered by 
worldly wisdom. A slight love story, 
with a villain, a fire and forged letters, 
helps out the plot and gives the touch of 
romance expected in a novel. 





Copyrignt, Dodd, Mead & Co. 


The New Books 


* » In some cases, books announced in this de- 
ciment will be reviewed editorially Later. 


RELIGION 


The Modern American Bible: St. Luke—Gos- 

Pronk ‘shel Baton: "98, ure thongs 
allentine, 

Whittaker. 50 cents. - aa 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Another volume of Mr. Ballentine’s transla- 
tion of the books of the Bible into familiar 
form and phrase. The renderings often 
freshen up a passage by bringing it closer to 
common life, and it is well to have the tenses 
of the Greek verbs made evident. Too many 
of the sayings of our Lord are thrown into 
poetical form for our taste, but the arrange- 
ment of the text is otherwise helpful. The 
notes are expository rather than critical, and 
are often suggestive. 

38 Great Saints of the pibie, by L. A. Banks, 

D. pp.351. Eaton & Mains. %1.50 

A sais oka to the author’s ea book, 
The Great Sinners of the Bible. Short ser- 
mons in which good use is made of illustrative 
matter from history and experience. 


The siiresies end M ~~ of the Bow gate 
men oseph May, LL. D. . . George 
H. Ellis” $1.00.’ = v 


Dr. May’s favorite and often quoted authori- 
ties in these sermons are Hume, Lecky and 
Straus. He considers the resurrection a 
myth, and suggests that our Lord was forced 
to hold his following by a pretense of wonder 
working. He shows a not uncommon “lib- 
eral” ignorance of the larger world outside 
his school, as in the astonishing statement 
that “outside the Bible the Protestant world 
of today unanimously rejects all miracles.” 
He builds a man of straw by defining miracle 
as “disorderly superiority to law,” and then 
proceeds to demolish it to the intellectual 
self-satisfaction which is rather too obtrusive 
in the book. For us there is neither light nor 
leading in this method of discussion. 


God’s Sunlight, by Prof. L. W. Smith. pp. 29. 
T. Y. Crowell & Go. 365 cents. 


An “improvement, ” in the old sense, of the 
uses of sunlight in the life and beauty of the 
world. Suggestive and interesting. 


Practical or eq, by J. Taylor, D. D., 
LL.D. pp. 28. Y Crowell & Oo. 35 cents. 


A brief handling a the relations of two ele- 
ments, practical and ideal, which combine to 
make our life. The president of Vassar, in 
helpful words, shows how they are inter- 
related and equally necessary to the highest 
type of human thought and conduct. 


Wherefore Didst Thou Doubt ? by Prof. C. B. 
McAfee. pp. 30. T. Y, Crowell & Co. 35 cents. 


A brief address on the cause and cure of un- 
belief; a study of practical doubt the author 
calls it. Eloquent and helpful. 

Summer Gathering ag — ee, D.D. pp. 

38. T. ¥. Crowell & Go. 

“Words for life’s pert eens full of sug- 
gestive illustration of the opportunity of 
youth and the need of making provision for 
the soul’s life in days to come. 





From Candle-Lightin’ Tvme 


The Gist of the Lesson, 1902, by R. fan , Torrey 
pp. 160, Fleming H. RevellCo. 25¢ 
Will help 


Fits the vest pocket. Good print. 
to utilize odd minutes in the study of the Sun- 
day school lessons. 


VERSE 


Candle-Li pee Time, by Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar. pp.127. Dodd, M Mead & Co. $1.50 net. 


Delightful transcripts of the life of,a people 
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in dialect of which Mr. Dunbar is completely 
master. Full of humor and sentiment and 
beautifully illustrated and decorated. 

A Year Book of Famous nr ected by 


Frederic Lamrenss Knowles. e302 Dana 
Estes & Co. $1. 


We hardly roy where more of the great 
lyric poems of the English tongue can be 
found in a single convenient book. Readers 
are likely to pay little attention to the dates 
at the top of the page unless they are con- 
firmed users of day books. The marking of 





JOHN HABBERTON Author of Caleb Wright 
Reviewed on page 808. 


the birthdays of poets is, however, an inter- 
esting feature. The fault of the book is that 
the poems have no order, except that for 
mechanical reasons two short poems with a 
certain likeness of subject but an entire con- 
trast of mood are often put on a single page. 
It is trying, for example, to one of Lloyd Mif 
flin’s least effective sonnets that it should 
follow immediately after Shelley’s Ozyman- 
dias, merely because in both cases ancient 
Egypt supplies the theme. 

The Tale of the Argonauts, translated by 

A.S. Way. pp. 208. J.M. Dent. 50 cents. 
Apollonius of Rhodes was a Greek epic poet, 
born about 270 B. C., who told the tale of Ja- 
son’s voyage in search of the golden fleece. 
Mr. Way has translated his poem into Eng- 
lish rhyming couplets, which render the move- 
ment*of the original as well as the language 
will allow. The story of the voyage and of 
Medea’s passion for Jason still stirs us in 
this rendering as it stirred the Romans, with 
whom the epic was always a favorite, 


BIOGRAPHY 
Old Times in Dixie Land, by Caroline E. Mer- 
rick. pp. 241. Grafton Press. 
Lovers of human nature at its best, and lovers 
of our country in particular, will read with 
absorbing interest this autobiography of a 
woman, which includes an inside view of life 
in Louisiana in war times. Mrs. Merrick 
writes well and has much of interest to tell of 
her experiences as a Confederate non-com- 
batant and a fellow of Frances Willard in 
temperance work. 


Pigneniee Hamilton, by C. A. Conant. pp. 


Washington Trving by H. W. Boynton. pp. 
116. Houghton, Mi lin '& Co. Each 65 cents 
net. 


Belonging to the Riverside Biographical Se- 
ries and characterized by the good workman- 
ship of the preceding volumes. The portraits 
prefixed to these two volumes are especially 
fine. Mr. Conant gives in the brief space 
allotted him a good idea of Hamilton’s war 
experience, constructive statesmanship and 
political relationships. 
Mr. Boynton has a picturesque career to de- 
pict in the story of Irving’s life and makes 
good use of abundant material relating to a 
character rich in personal charm. 
Mendelssohn, by Stepeen 8. Stratton. pp. 307. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1. 
A compact biography ml material gathered 
in study of all the rich Mendelssohn litera- 
ture, with illustrations and portraits and full 


appendixes. One of the Master Musicians 
Series. 
Talks with Great Workers, by | 9. 8S. Marden. 
pp. 335 . ¥. Crowell & Co. $1.5 
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Brief interviews with contemporaries, chiefly 
men and women who have attained manifest 
business, social or political success in Ameri- 
ean life. Originally published in Success. 


FICTION 


Caleb Wright, by ry Habberton. pp. 461. 
Lothrop Pub. Co. $1. 

As a cure for the hota this orthodox David 

Harum should be called in to prescribe for 

every attack. With all the shrewdness in 





















Copyright, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


business affairs and in comment on all sorts 
of human doings that characterized Mr. West- 
cott’s creation, Caleb Wright has a sincere 
piety that is neither blatant nor timid. The 
book, indeed, as a whole is rather less amus- 
ing than David Harum, its humor being more 
delicate and laid on somewhat less thickly. 
But as an artistic story, and especially in the 
value of its more serious impressions, it is 
much the better book of the two. Caleb’s 
little discourse on malaria as a means of grace 
is one of the best things printed this year, 
and it does not stand alone in the book. We 
should like to quote Caleb indefinitely, but 
must be content with a single saying. He 
was talking about the lack of good books in 
the Western village where he lived, and said: 
“Once in a while some book agent with head- 
piece enough to take his pay in truck has 
gone through this county like a cylone—an’ 
left about as much trash behind him as a cy- 
clone usually does.” We expect to see Caleb 
Wright take its place among the most popular 

books of the year. 
A Daughter of the Huguenots, by Elizabeth 
ead & Co. 


Ww. pao Sal pp. 315. Dodd, 
$1.35 net. 


The thrilling account of the siege of that 
Huguenot stronghold, La Rochelle, in the 
summer of 1625, compiled from a recently dis- 
covered journal of those days, the story of the 
taking of Schenectady and the attempt upon 
Quebec furnish the foundations for this novel. 
The scene is laid in America ard the heroine, 
Yvonne, is an imaginary character, but the 
events with which she is associated are his- 
toric. The splendid heroism of Dukes de Ro- 
han and Soubise, the leniency of Cardinal 
Richelieu, the life of the French Catholics in 
Canada, as well as Yvonne’s simple romance, 
are well depicted. 

Time and Chance, by Elbert Hubbard. pp. 434. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
Founded upon the life history of John Brown 
the liberator. There is a touch of lawless- 
ness about the thought and style of the author 
which often makes the reader displeased with 
what might easily have been a much more 
powerful story. In the writer’s own pictur- 
esque but sneering phrase, he lets us know 
that “che could not have entered into patty- 
pan emotions.” He might, with a little more 


self-forgetfulness, have made a strong bi- 
ography instead of a rather rambling and un- 
satisfactory novel. 
Christmas at Thompson Hall, by Anthony 
Trollope. pp.82. L. . Page & Co. 5 cents. 
A pretty edition of a jovial tale. 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


As Stories, by Mary H. Foster and Mabel 
H. Cummings. pp. 110. Silver, Burdett & Co. 
36 cents. 
In this volume the Norse myths are told in 
simple language, and in a manner certain to 


interest children. 
Galopoff, by Tudor Jenks. . 243. Henr 
Aterus. * $1.00. ” 7 


Just the sort of playful imaginative reading 
which children enjoy, with clever pictures of 
the pony hero who tells his own tale of 
adventure. 

Four on a Farm, by Mary P. me Smith. pp. 

309. Little, Brown & Co. $1.2 
The quartet consists of two Peon and two 
girls, whose ages range from four to eleven, 
who spend the summer with their aunt in a 
New England village. The story of their 
everyday happenings is told naturally and 
entertainingly, and its ethical tone is strong 
and wholesome. 


>, Teddy: Her Daughter, by Anna C. Ray. 


pp. 295. Little, Brown & Co. $1.20 net 
A A sequel to Teddy; Her Book. Teddy’ 8 
daughter, winsome 
though she is, is not 
quite as charming as 
was Teddy herself at 
the same age. Still 
she is likable and her 
experiences on a 
quaint New England 
island, in a mining 
town, and later as a 
college girl are well 
told. Several of the 
characters of the au- 
thor’s earlier stories 
reappear in this book 

corn? the Saxon, by Harriet T. aaa 

73, Thomas Whittaker. 50 cen 
A lg story of a lad’s life ina aieaiiey 
in Lincolnshire, England, at the time of the 
Danish invasion. The boy, of noble Saxon 
birth, shows true nobility of character, and 
quite wins the reader’s heart. 

lea gy a Tig 2 Book, Bcaty iver, mee 
Belongs to the class of saxenihe books about 
children though persumably written for them. 
Reads like the diary of a mother who keeps a 
record of what her children say and do, though 
some of the stories interspersed are distinct- 
ively for little folks. 

Cong,nes bo ayy er E. Jackson: 
Shows two types of boarding schools, one in 
which the pupils are estimated by the amount 
of money they possess, the other in which 
character is the standard of judgment. A 
bit of love story is woven in at the close. 

fk TRE TE ta a Past og We 
A rather sensational tale in which theft, mur- 
der and abduction play a prominent part. 
The young hero—whose 
model of an invention 
is stolen—and his sister 
display commendable 
qualities, but sevéral 
other characters are too 
suggestive of the police 
court. 

When the River 

Rose, by Jane E. Joy. 

pp. 74; Ruby, Pearl 
and Diamond, am 

Le 8. Allen. 


Little Maid 
gore g.Castle, by 


bag! ‘Brush ue 
ae osey"s Mi ission, by Louise R. Baker. 
ong 4 Tucker, by . ©. Cowdrick. P. 
B: Beppino, b “- cia B. Clark. pp. 68; 
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B ostairs Fa Mrs. O. W. Scott Pp. 88; 
ys siliniaver's LF E. Graeff. 

Cera peannn tae Inglenock ales. Eaton & Sea. 
$3.00 per set. 


Children of all sorts, a little colored girl who 
goes out to service, an Italian boy playing his 
violin in the streets of Rome, twins in the 
house of a Methodist minister, and many oth- 
ers, figure in these books, which are designed 
to entertain the youngest readers, One or 


Copyright, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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two books are better adapted for being read 
to them by an older person. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


h 

oa tore rt one ct 
It is a pity that cats cannot read po ‘speak, 
that they might know and acknowledge in- 
debtedness to their painstaking, witty and 
affectionate historian. She has searched the 
records of the world to good purpose, and 
shows us the fireside companion in her rela- 
tion to man, as a divinity first, in Egypt, as 
supposed accomplice of witches whom it was 
a duty to persecute in the middle ages, and as 
the companion of poets and lover of homes in 
the gentler modern times. It is a notable 
feat of bookmaking, into the spirit of which 
Miss Bonsall, the illustrator, has fully en- 
tered. It will appeal to all admirers of puss, 
and will make converts to their ranks. 


Stevenson’s Attitude to Life, by Prof. sm 
F.Genung. pp.43. T. Y. Crowell. 60 cents 


“One of the sanest minds, one of the bravest 
hearts of the century just passed,” Professor 
Gunung calls the hero of this eloquent and 
thoughtful appreciation. It deals with Stev- 
enson’s character and work with power of 
insight and breadth of sympathy, and ina 
thoroughly inspiring and helpful spirit. The 
printing is a beautiful piece of work. 


The Children’s Health, b ’ Florence Hull Win- 
— burn. pp. 280. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.25 
The kind of knowledge in this book is indis- 
pensable to those who have the care of young 
children. Definite, practical directions, based 
upon thorough study of child life, are given 
concerning such vital matters as food, sleep, 
exercise, control of the nerves and emotions 
and culture of the social instincts. Inciden- 
tally adults may learn much for themselves. 
The hygienic value of singing, for instance, is 
patly put in these words: “Opening the win- 
dow and singing loudly The Star-spangled 
Banner is a hundred times better than taking 

a pill.” 
A Quarter-century of Cremation in North 


America, by John Storer Cobb. pp. 188. Knight 
& Millet, Boston. 


The author calls this book a report of prog- 
ress. It tells the story of the informing 
of public opinion in favor of a hygienic 
method of burying our dead out of our sight. 
That progress may be gauged by the fact 
that there are already twenty-seven “ crema- 
toria”’ in the United States. 


Of Politics, by Richard Ro oy apa pp. 
69. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


A reprint in beautiful and siaapasibies form 
of one of the most practical and luminous 
chapters of the author’s book, The Arts of 
Life. Well worth careful and repeated read- 
ing as a primer lesson in the art of social 
organization. 
War and Civilization, 7S. y., hay Trent. pp. 
52, T. Y.Crowell& Co. 3 
A plea for arbitration and the sn states- 
manship, addressed to the Christian thought- 
fulness of America. 


Conditions of Success in Public Life, by 





From The Fireside Sphinx 
georee F. Hoar. pp. 39. T. Y. Crowell & Co 
35 cents. 

An address by Senator Hoar before the stu- 

dents of Harvard University holding up a 

high ideal of civic duty. 

Sartor Resartus and On Heroes, st bo. Thomas 
Carlyle. pp. 603. Macmillan Co. 

In the beautiful, clear print Rs tasteful 

form of Macmillan’s Library of English 

Classics. 


Biblical Chronology, by H. T. Besse. pp. 139. 
Wesleyan Meth. Pub. Assn. 50 cents. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ New Books 





By Henry Van Dyke 


THE 


RULING 
PASSION 


35th 1,000 





Illustrated in color by Walter Appleton Clark 


“The prime qualities of fiction are 
here: depth of feeling, humor, passion 
and dramatic power.” — The Outlook. 


$1.50 








By Malthie D. Babcock, D. D. 


THOUGHTS FOR EVERY 
DAY LIVING 


Making for braver and higher and happier living. 
3d Large Edition. 
$1.00 net. 





(Postage 8 cents.) 


By Josephine Dodge Daskam . 


FABLES FOR THE FAIR 


Just the book to give 
to a woman: : : : 








Twenty-five delightfully humerous and sometimes satirical fables 
. about women. 


Beautifully printed in green and brown. 


$1.00 net. (Postage 8 cents.) 





THE LIFE OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


By GRAHAM BALFOUR 


Literature (London) says :. 

“ Mr. Graham Balfour’s life of his famous cousin is 
more than adequate, if one may say so; it is a dignified, 
scholarly, frank, and at the same time very loving piece 
of work, which is wholly worthy of its subject.” 


$4.00 net. 
(Postage 30 cents.) 


In two volumes. 


New Importations 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION 


CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS 


** The Authentic Edition.” 


Published in conjunction with Chapman & Hall, of London, the original 
publishers of Dickens, to provide a lower priced edition which 
shall be complete. It is printed on good, light-weight paper from 
new type cast especially for this edition, and contains all the original 
illustrations by Browne, Cruikshank, Seymour, ete., with many 
additional ones, and a colored frontispiece in each volume. 

% Complete in 21 vols., 8vo, $31.50 per set in box. Separately, #00 a vol 

Sets, specially bound in half calf, $65.00 net; in half morocco, $75 net. 





CHARLES II. 
BY OSMUND AIRY, M.A., LL.D. 


A superb art book, uniform with Dr. Gardiner’s “ Oliver Cromwell ” and 
Andrew Lang’s “ Prince Charles Edward,” in the Goupil Biographical 
Series. The author has written a signal biography, full of human 
interest, and has drawn a graphic picture of Restoration days. The 
illustrations, 30 of which are full-page photogravures of the finest 
quality, are from the best paintings of the period, now in famous 
public and private collections. 

*,* This splendid work is produced in two editions, each strictly limited: 

The editions are: 

Edition de Luxe, on Japanese paper, with frontispiece in color, con- 
taining a duplicate set of all portraits the additional frontispiece in monochrome. 
ited to copies for Europe and America, of which forty are for the 


Limit 
United States. .00, net. 

Fine Paper Edition, on vellum. bound in half morocco. Limited to 
1,250 eopies for Europe and America. $25.00 net. 


AN ART TREASURE OF THE FIRST IMPORTANCE 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


By Sir Walter Armstrong 


With 70 photogravures and 6 lithographs in color. Uniform with 
“Gainsborough” by the same author. Imperial 4to, $25.00 nei. 
* It were hard to imagine a more beautiful art book than the ‘Sir Joshua 
Reynolds.’”—New York Evening Post. 


MODERN MURAL DECORATION 


By ALFRED Lys BALDRyY. With 70 full-page illustrations in black and 

white, and in colors, and many text illustrations. Small 4to, $5.00 net. 

n important work with chapters treating of Wall Painting, Mosaic, 

Ceramic Decoration, Sculpture, Plaster, Woodwork, etc.; and with illustrations 

from work by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, William Morris, Heywood Sumner. 

Puvis de Chavannes, Rudin, Alfred Stevens, G. F. Watts, Lord Leighton, and 
many other well-known artists. 


GARDENS OLD AND NEW 


The Country House and Its Garden Environment. With 450 superb 
illustrations. Folio, $15.00. 
This book depicts the many-sided character of old and modern gardenage, 
and reveals the glorious possibilities that lie before the possessors of gardens, 
and those who would create gardens to their minds. 


WALL AND WATER GARDENS 


Their Making and Planting. By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL, author of 
“Wood and Garden,” “Home and Garden.” With over 130 full- 
page illustrations. 8vo, $3.75 net. 

A fascinating volume by this most popular writer on gardening. The book 
treats of wall, water aad rock gardens; of the many and beautiful plants which 


thrive in such situations, and of their proper cultivation, massing and grouping. 
EARLY RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE 
IN ENGLAND 


A Historical and Descriptive Account of the Tudor, Elizabethan and 
Jacobean Periods. By J. ALFRED GoTCH, F.S.A., author of “ The 
Architecture of the Renaissance in England,” etc. With 100 collo- 
pp aaa plates, and over 200 text illustrations. Large 8vo, 

v7, net. 


A HISTORY OF HAND-MADE LACE 


Dealing with the Origin of Lace, the Growth of the Great Lace Centers, 
the Mode of Manufacture, the Methods of Distinguishing, and the 
Care of Various Kinds of Lace. By Mrs. F. NEVILL JACKSON. 
Profusely and beautifully illustrated. Small 4to, $7.50 net. 


THE TWO FIRST CENTURIES OF 
FLORENTINE HISTORY 


The Republic and Parties at the Time of Dante. By Professor PASQUALE 
VILLARI, author of “ Savonarola,” ‘* Machiavelli,” etc. Illustrated. 
New Edition in 1 vol. 8vo, $2.50. 
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The Making 


of a Nation’ 


Ill. Its Leader Called 


By Rev. A. 


Every work is dignified when the work- 
man is conscious that God has set his 
task for him, To lead men to see that 
their lives are thus divinely appointed 
is to lift them to a sense of sonship with 
God. One of Dr. Bushnell’s most fa- 
mous sermons is entitled ‘‘Every man’s 
life a plan of God.” The plan of Moses’ 
life is revealed that we may see the 
divine guidance of our own. The record 
in the book of Exodus gives no evidence 
that Moses realized the divine hand di- 
recting him to any particular service 
before he saw the burning bush. Stephen 
said that Moses supposed when he smote 
the Egyptian that the Hebrews would 
see that God was giving them deliver- 
ance through him [Acts 7: 25]. But they 
did not see it, and Moses must have been 
convinced that he was mistaken in con- 
sidering himself commissioned by God, 
for he withdrew from all ‘connection 
with his people and was content to live 
among strangers until he became one. 
with them. The call which came to him 
included three things: 

1. The vision. Moses had been walking 
with his flock in sight of the mountain 
of Horeb for forty years before he saw 
what his life work was to be. One day 
he came on an acacia tree which seemed 
to be on fire, but the glory which en- 
wrapped it did not consumeit. He might 
have passed on without further exami- 
nation. Other men have been so ab- 
sorbed in themselves or their affairs that 
wonderful events in the heart of which 
some have seen the angel of the Lord 
have attracted only their passing at- 
tention. But Moses had an alert eye. 
He could see into the meaning of a vis- 
ion. Another shepherd might have gazed 
at it, then gone on after his sheep and 
told his neighbors that night of the 
strange thing he had seen—a tree ablaze 
and not burned. The seer is as wonder- 
ful as what he sees. Some men see only 
commonplace things in the temple of 
God. Others discern the angel of the 
Lord in the wayside bush. The greatest 
gift is power to see, and when diligently 
cultivated it makes one a prophet. It 
was when the Lord saw that Moses 
turned aside to see that God called him. 

2. The voice. Whether this was au- 
dible or not I do not undertake to say. 
Often persons have told me that God has 
spoken to them. One wrote to me lately 
that God had called him to a foreign mis- 
sion field. The call has since been voiced 
by the American Board, and he has ac- 
cepted. But his reason for so doing is 
that he had already answered the voice 
of the highest. Another has been urged 
to undertake an important task by a reli- 
gious organization, but he has declined. 
He told me that he did so because he had 
not heard the voice of God calling him to 
this work. 

We must not fail to note that Moses 
was fit for the work to which the voice 
called him. He was learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians. He was a 
brave, chivalrous defender of the op- 





*The Sunday School Lesson for Dec. 1. Text, 
Ex. 3: 1-12. International Lesson, The Call of 
Moses. 


E. DUNNING 


pressed. He showed that in Goshen, 
when he smote the taskmaster of his 
brethren, and in Midian, when he drove 
away the rude shepherds who were pes 
tering Reuel’s seven daughters, and he 
won the hearts, perhaps of all of them, 
and the hand of one. He was patient and 
ready to take the task that offered itself, 
which for long years was that of a shep. 
herd. It may be taken for granted that 
God’s voice is not heard calling a man to 
a task for which he is not fitted. 

3. The commission. It was not until 
Moses had gazed steadfastly and listened 
intently that he found out what God’s 
plan was for him. Then he learned that 
during all the years when he had been 
shepherding his father-in.law’s flock the 
way was being prepared for him to shep 
herd a great people. The cry of Israel 
had been going up to God, and he had 
remembered his covenant with their fa- 
thers. The waiting years of those who 
seek to carry out the divine plan through 
them are not wasted years. 

When Moses found that he was sum- 
moned to be the deliverer of his people 
he shrank from the task. Neither the 
vision nor the voice convinced him that 
he was called. He asked for further evi- 
dence of his call and received it. Three 
things would prove it, but they would 
not be given him until he had shown his 
sincerity by entering on his work. These 
were: 

(a) The fulfillment of prophecy. When 
the people should stand in the shadow ‘of 
Horeb, where Moses then was, beside the 
burning bush, he would see that his eyes 
and ears had been true to him. 

(b) The character of God revealed. 
Moses asked that when the people of 
Israel should demand proof that the God 
of their fathers had sent him, he should 
be able to show them who God was in a 
way that would convince them. God in- 
structed him to do it by revealing his 
eternity—‘I am that I am”; his rela 
tion with Israel—the God who had guided 
their fathers ; and his sympathy with their 
affliction—he would bring them out of it. 

(c.) Signs of divine power. The shep- 
herd’s crook should become a living thing 
in the hands of Moses, and again it should 
appear as a shepherd’s crook. His hand 
should be leprous and yet without disease. 
The water of the sacred river should be- 
come blood when he poured it on the land. 

These, then, wére the signs that God 
had commissioned Moses to be the leader 
of Israel. He would fulfill his task. He 
would proclaim God so that those who 
heard him should acknowledge him to be 
supreme ; and he would work wonders so 
that men would recognize his superiority. 

Moses stands as a colossal figure in his- 
tory, growing with the years as his work 
grows. Change the description of the 
evidences of his divine call and commis- 
sion to fit the present, and you may see 
that men are still commissioned to do the 
divine wil). This man doubted himself, 
doubted his call, was distrusted by others, 
sometimes despaired. But he saw, heard, 
acted and did not turn from his task. 
He showed the way by which every one 
may fulfill the plan of God for him. 








Mellin’s 


Food, as prepared, 


contains sufficient 
nourishment in a di- 
gestible form to satisfy 
a child and promote 


his growth. 


Send for a free sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 





Don’t tie the top of your 
jelly and preserve jars in 
e old fashioned way. Seal 
them by the new, quick, 
absolutely sure way—by 
a thin coating of Pure 
. Refined Parafline. Has 
no taste or odor. Is 
air tight and acid 
roof. Easily applied. 
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The Famous “Loop!*’ 


The “Loop” which forms the basis of 

Wright's Health Underwear is unique in 

} health garments, It is the only method by 

which p@rfect ventilation and comfort can be 

ij} combined. It forms the foundagion for the 
} “fleece of comfort” which has made 


Wright's . 
Health Underwear 


i} famous. Ask to see these garments at any 
j Store where underclothing is sold. The reason- 
able price of these garments bring them within 
} the reach of all. 
Free Book on dressing for health sent 
free to any address. Contains many 
valuable hygienic suggestions. E 
plains the famous “loop.” 
WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., 
‘ 75 Franklin Street, New York, 
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100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


A Thanksgiving 


Lord, in this dust Thy sovereign voice 
First quicken’d love divine ; 

Iam all Thine—Thy care and choice, 
My very praise is Thine. 


I praise Thee, while Thy providence 
In childhood frail I trace, 

For blessings given, ere dawning sense 
Could seek or scan Thy grace ; 


Blessings in boyhood’s marveling hour, 
Bright dreams and fancyings strange ; 

Blessings, when reason’s awful power 
Gave thought a bolder range ; 


Blessings of friends, which to my door 
Unask’d, unhoped, have come ; 

And, choicer still, a countless store 
Of eager smiles at home. 


Yet, Lord, in memory’s fondest place 
I shrine those seasons sad, 

When, looking up, I saw Thy face 
In kind austereness clad. 


I would not miss one sigh or tear, 
Heart-pang, or throbbing brow ; 
Sweet was the chastisement severe, 

And sweet its memory now. 


Yes! let the fragrant scars abide, 
Love-tokens in Thy stead, 

Faint shadows of the spear-pierced side 
And thorn-encompass’d head. 


And such Thy tender force be still, 
When self would swerve or stray, 

Shaping to truth the froward will 
Along Thy narrow way. 


Deny me wealth; far, far remove 
The lure of power or name; 
Hope thrives in straits, in weakness love, 
And faith in this world’s shame. 
—J. H. Newman. 





On Thanksgiving Day 
tp most of us, with deliber- 
“i 4 ate intention and per- 
haps no little effort, close the door by 
which grumbles enter and open wide the 
other door that lets in praise. For once 
gratitude has the right of way and we 
are just a little bit ashamed to be found 
in the dull company of complaint. At 
the Thanksgiving service, if we attend 
it, we give ourselves to a deliberate enu- 
meration of our blessings and remember, 
perhaps, how many there are less favored 
than ourselves. There is not time for a 
complete and permanent smoothing out 
of the wrinkles of care and perplexity 
before we sit down at the bountifully 
laden table, but on the whole we are 
ready to enter into the spirit of the time. 
Is Thanksgiving, then, a reversal or an 
occasional accentuation of the proper 
habit of a Christian’s life? If there must 
be rusty hinges, should they be upon the 
doors of praise, while the other door of 
grumbling works with constant ease? 
The ‘undisputed right of way in the 
Thanksgiving season ought to be the 
right of way for all the year. Praise 
first, then grumble, if you positively 
must, but be sure to give the right of 
way to gratitude. That would be better 
for our homes than a big legacy, and 
more smoothing to our foreheads than 
any of the measures the beauty makers 
recommend. 


Thanksgiving dinners do not 
cook themselves or march in 
due order of courses, daintily 
served up and piping hot, to the table. 
The long preliminaries of marketing, 
preparing, putting to the fire and taking 
from the fire at the right moment, all 
demand a skill of prevising generalship 
which only comes by long practice and a 
personal attention which precludes all 
other occupation for the time. Where 
competent servants are kept, it is a sim- 
ple matter, but how many mistresses will 
allow their servants to be competent for 
the unassisted preparation of the Thanks- 
giving feast? And if the presence of 
any servant were necessary to the feast, 
how many households would go without 
upon Thanksgiving Day? Among the 
matters for gratitude, therefore, must 
be put the skill and devotion of the mar- 
tyrs of the feast—the women who pre- 
pare and cook, and clear up after all are 
satisfied. They cannot goto church. To 
them the enlargement of the company 
means the increase of the work. There 
are mothers who find every holiday a day 
of toil in preparation for the jollity of 
others. They ought to be appreciated, for 
they do not complain. Many of them are 
relieved by the good plan of a round of cel- 
ebrating places for related families. All 
ought to have recognition and such a 
measure of assistance as they are willing 
to accept. 


The Martyrs 
of the Feast 





Seven Co-operators 
BY HELEN CAMPBELL 


The story I have to tell is not imagi- 
nary. It was lived, and its details came 
by slow degrees in the two years in which 
we were neighbors in a Western state, 
given to methods of its own, working 
them out in a fashion which other states 
seem inclined to follow. 

“There was everything to do, very 
little to do it with, and a great determi- 
nation not to be driven apart by any 
stress of circumstance. My husband and 
I had been co eds in college, and I half 
meant to be a minister, but that waits. 
I may turn one when all the children 
have grown up.”’ 

We were sitting at a west window in 
the pretty Colorado house, where parlors 
had turned into a big “living room,” and 
‘*books and work and healthful play” all 
had evident share. There was beauty, 
too, in color and form, for the great oak 
table with its heavy frame was one Wil- 
liam Morris would have smiled upon as 
owning all that he demanded of a table 
for general use, and there were chairs of 
the same order. Harmony ruled, sim- 
plicity, space, freedom. One could draw 
a long breath here, certain that nothing 
would fall over and that everything 
could be used. 

“Very bare, I suppose it seems,” my 
hostess said, her serene eyes following 
mine, ‘‘but then, you see, this is a house 
where men do the sweeping, and they ob- 
ject to ordinary bric-a-brac. I had to be 
educated up toit. John had always said 
before we were married that he could not 
see why the heaviest work in housekeep- 


ing should necessarily be confined to 
women, and he took the two big rugs 
with which we began under his own 
charge, shaking and sweeping them as 
few women’s arms could do. 

“T rebelled at first, for the neighbors 
smiled, but he said: ‘We must live our 
life as it comes to us, and this is one way 
of making things easier. Women are 
slaves to tradition. They make boys into 
selfish, unseeing men, just because they 
never cipher out the real bearing of 
things. This house is going to mean co- 
operation inside and out. We can’t af- 
ford a servant, and you shall not turn 
into a household drudge. The life is 
more than meat.’ 

“That has been the keynote. The chil- 
dren came—three of them boys, and at 
last the two little girls—and from the 
time the oldest one could walk he not 
only wanted to help, as children instinct- 
ively want to, but it was taken for 
granted he could help. John, who had 
known little or nothing of a home, 
brought business methods into it, so far 
as his share went. We had the first gas 
range in town and everything in the way 
of really useful household inventions. A 
good many of them are. that only in 
name. We bought supplies by the quan- 
tity, not by driblets. We studied foods 
and how to simplify whenever possible, 
without parting with any legitimate 
pleasure of the table. We loved camping 
out, and each boy in turn learned camp 


‘cookery and could be trusted to turn out — 


a savory and appetizing meal. Each one 
took care of his own room, or his share of 
it, for all had separate beds, and they did 
what they saw their father do—took off 
the bed clothes and aired them before 
the open windows, and after breakfast 
ran up for the grand bed-making, which 
ended now and then in a pillow fight and 
no harm done. 

‘*Naturally, there was baby tending for 
all the chinks, but they were a loving, 
helpful little tribe, and each new ar- 
rival welcome. There was never any 
formal teaching. My young sister, a 
kindergartner, was mother’s helper for 
some years, and so labor was lightened, 
but a good deal of the time we had no 
maid, because they were not only diffi- 
cult to get, but often despised training. 
Each child had a defined share, and 
learned how not to make work. Only 
one of them ever seemed to have the 
boy impulse to throw down and scatter, 
and he reformed in pure shame at his 
own tendency. 

“They delighted in cooking, and were 
so taught that they economized labor, 
strength and utensils. I remember John, 
Jr., telling me one day that he had made 
three things and only had a pan, a cup, 
a spoon and a knife to wash. The three 
things proved to be some biscuit, a little 
batch of cookies and a loaf of ginger- 
bread, a cooking lesson to the next 
brother, who was going off for a day or 
two of camping with a boy friend. 

“Sufficient sewing came in the same 
way. Each boy darned his own stockings, 
and we made an evening of it, their 
father darning his while I read aloud 
to them—a total reversal of orthodox 
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methods. Other boys wondered and 
laughed and asked questions, and pres- 
ently mine were teaching them camp 
cookery, for all far Western men expect 
to have something to do with ranch or 
mining district, and to be at one time or 
another beyond the reach of women’s 
help. 

“Women shake their heads—that is, 
the women who do not see what it 
means. Even I, who did, doubted at 
moments if I were not making my boys 
less manly. 

‘But I have no need to doubt ever again, 
They are all tall, strong, sturdy, happy 
creatures, as happy a family as I have 
ever seen, and so far from repelling other 
boys that our sitting-room is really a sort 
of clubroom, and John announces at 
times that he intends to buy a house for 
his own use, since there is no room for 
him in the present one. 

‘*The school life, of course, meant less 
time, but all that also arranged itself, 
and now as college takes the older ones, 
the little girls and the brother next them 
are in the field and count housekeeping 
the only real living. They all had a 
course at the manual training school. 
John is the author of that Morris table. 
They all draw readily, in short, use their 
hands and brains together. Our plan 
never seems to produce general confu- 
sion, as one might think. The boys took 
pride in making a science of all their 
work, and we have always said that any 
genuine co-operation would make all sci- 
ence its handmaid. Each one of us knew 
the meaning of a home—its exactions, 
its satisfactions. Each one sought to 
make thingseasier. We worked together. 
It was often hard, yet always easy, for 
we kept side by side, and always rewarded 
ourselves for any specially strenuous job, 
well done, by a new book or some expedi- 
tion together. 

‘““Now you see why my solution of 
part of the domestic problem is in mak- 
ing the man co-worker with the woman— 
always where it is a question of muscle— 
and in so training the boy that he does 
his share naturally, even involuntarily- 
My oldest boy will soon be married, and 
will take this principle into his own home. 
‘Home cookery’ places, that already 
give us here a good bill of fare at a sur. 
prisingly small advance on cost, are 
helpers on the covking side, and pre- 
cursors of the public kitchens to come. 
But the private kitchen has its own place. 
Nobody need fear the abolition of the 
real home, 

“If there is any regret, it is that we 
cannot do it all over again, for they were 
happy years. But theneach one is better 
than thelast. And when this thought that 
has helped us so is part of the general 
thought, why then I think will come the 
‘organization of the world’—the federa- 
tion of the whole world in the brotherhood 
that wipes out war for world and house- 
hold alike, and makes all work the happi- 
ness it was meant to be and will be.” 





Praise Him ever, 
Bounteous Giver ; 
Praise him, Father, Friend and Lord. 
Each glad soul its free course winging, 
Each glad voice its free song singing, 
Praise the great and mighty Lord. 
—John Stuart Blackie. 
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Closet and Altar 


THANKSGIVING 
Thou shalt eat and be full, and Thou shalt 
bless the Lord Thy God for the good land 
which He hath given Thee. 





Lord of the harvest, Thee we hail! 
Thine ancient promise doth not fail ; 
The varying seasons haste their round ; 
With goodness all our years are crowned ; 
Our thanks we pay, 
This holy day; 
Oh, let our hearts in tune be found! 
—J. H. Gurney. 





Where are finer expressions of joy than 
the psalms of praise and thanksgiving ? 
There you look into the hearts of the 
saints, as if you looked into a fair and 
delightful garden—ay, or into heaven it- 
self—and you see how lovely and pleasant 
flowers are springing up there out of 
manifold happy and beautiful thoughts 
of God and all his mercies.—Preface to 
Luther’s Book of Psalms. 





Thankfulness knits us to Jesus with a 
blessed bond. Nothing is so sweet to a 
loving heart as to pour itself out in thanks 
to Him.—Alexander McLaren. 





Too many of us seem to think that we 
would bring God thanks if He would 
fully give us all we ask. But upon that 
condition we shall never learn to be 
thankful. Is praise a sister to self-satis- 
faction? Does repletion naturally give 
thanks? Why not forget the disappoint- 
ments for a moment and observe how 
large God’s gifts have been and how 
pitiful our return of gratitude.—J. 0. 
Rankin. 





The Lord put and keep your heart ina 
praising frame !—John Mason. 





To give God thanks in words—this is not hard ; 
. But incense of the spirit—to distill 
From huur to hour the cassia and the nard 
Of fragrant life, His praises to fulfill? 
Alas, inconstant will! 
— Katharine Lee Bates. 





O Lord, our God, our confidence 
and joy, how many are Thy 
and blessings and how patient is Thy 
love! Thow hast given us life in this 
fair world and strength to meet its 
claims wpon us. Thine is the peace 
of sleep and the fresh vigor ot the 
morning. Thou hast made the cords 
of sympathy which bind us heart to 
heart. Thou settest the solitary in 
families and puttest Thy seal of favor 
upon sweet home joys. Thou hast 
given the fruits of the earth and pleas- 
ures of the eye and ear for our one 
ment. The flag we love speaksof Thy 
watchful care, tor Thou hast brought 
our fathers to this goodly land and 
helped them in their need. We bless 
Thee for progress and hope; for the 
divine Fatherhood which makes our 
lives secure and for Thy share in all 
our joys which makes them perfect 
and complete. Help us to be grateful 
in remembrance of Thy mercies and 
cheerful in our work and rest. Give 
us courage to endure, faith to over- 
come and love that makes us more 
like Thee. In the name of Christ. 
Amen. 


23 November 1901 
Tangles 


75. A BIOGRAPHICAL DINNER 


(A prize tangle story, in which the names are 
used phonetically) 


We were all at work in the kitchen, for the 
family friends were to come to Thanksgiving 
dinner. Abbie,our new American authoress, 
proved to be quite skillful. She is a first 
child bornin New England girl; the last one 
was a British novelist servant. I cried out to 
her. “Now for the cake, and O, French 
scholar and founder of scholastic theology 
the pans, so that the fictitious plaintiff in 
suits of ejectment will not stick tothem. You 
will find the pans all in a American novelist 
onthe upper shelf. See that the fire poet well; 
put on a Jittle more American landscape 
painter, or even a little English jurist. I 
hope you got every English statesman out of 
the can of cherries before making the pud- 
ding. Look and see if the turkey is two po- 
ets well, and make plenty of President of 
French republic to go with it. You will find 
the nuts and oranges in two American poet 
in the pantry. President of the United 
States glasses with syllabub ; and, Jack, hand 
me down that large decorated bowl to put the 
sultan of Eguptand Syria; you are such a 
American poet and I am too New York pub- 
lic man to reach it. Now, Abbie, President 
of the United States the cake with a broom 
straw to see if it is done. You are quite a 
famous explorer of the Nile! I will have the 
bread boat to put the English art critic: the 
children can American authoress away any 
number of those. Baste the roast duck— 
which is really a English naval hero; have 
the seventeenth century poet laureate cov- 
ered with drawn butter, and see if the roast 
English essayist and humorist is about done. 
Now, Swiss hero Julia to put on her Ameri- 
can Abolitionist dress; she would as like as 
American educator put on the old president 
of Union Telegraph Co. one, if the notion 
should famous Roman general. Now I must 
New Testament writer the place where each 
one is to sit, and all will be ready.” 

The day had begun rather author of Elegy 
Written in a Country Churchyard, but later 
there was only the President of United 
States of an Indian summer day over tbe 
landscape. Most of our guests had left their 
American poet quite Confederate general and 
gone to service; we had heard the English 
statesman of the inventor of the telephone 
calling them to American landscape painter. 
But now Scottish reformer began to be heard 
at the door. First came the minister, a good 
educator and school reformer, whom we all 
Revolutionary patriot the Irish poet the 
longer we know him. He preached in most 
famous discoverer, Ohio, English poet and 
diplomatist to coming to us. Though aged, 
he is still Unitarian minister and writer. 
Heaven President «of United States he may 
long be spared to instruct us by voice and 
famous friend with lake poet their weight in 
gold, and to find ‘“‘sermons in stones and 
books in the running Boston clergyman.” 
He likes to English novelist his sermons, but 
he can African explurer withont notes equally 
well. He lives in our street, and as it is nota 
Confederate general we are near neighbors. 
His daughter was with him, leoking as fresh 
as a spray of American novelist in May, ina 
President of United States made gown. She 
is much like him, only English archdeacon 
in complexion, and with light author of Walks 
in Rome. She refuses to English naval offi- 
cer and novelist all, while her father needs 
her, though her Jrish novelist urges her to set 
the day, and I think she is American geol- 
ogist and professor. 

Then our nephew author of Progress and 
Poverty came. We heard his lively tune afar 
off. He is a great American artist and sew- 
ing machine inventor. Then sister came with 
the baby, who is growing as cunning as a 
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famous friend. Her first anxious question 
was, “Is Scottish poet and antiquary?” I 
replied, ‘“‘She was never better.” After they 
had dined they all tried to Archbishop of Can- 
terbury my dinner to the skies. George said 
if he could get such fare at the restaurants he 
would not mind paying his Scotch novelist. 
They said my preserves never New Testa- 
ment writer on the taste; and while I don’t 
like to Confederate general, I do think my 
recipe is almost as infallible as the bard of 
Twickenham. Well, it was French dress- 
maker all the troub'e I had taken for them. 
Then they all seemed in English poet spirits, 
for there was not a American evangelist 
or husband of George Eliot one among them, 
and so many jokes flew about that every one 
had to hold his author of Pleasures of the Im- 
agination for very laughter. DOROTHEA. 


[To the reader sending, within ten days, the 
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best list of the famous names needed to give 
sense to the story will be given Ernest Seton- 
Thompson’s new book, Lives of the Hunted. 
The editor reserves the right to select the 
winner in case of doubt by any special fea- 
ture that seems to add merit to one of the 
nearest complete lists. | 


ANSWERS 


72. 1. Vivisee-tion. 2. Corrup-tion. 3. Decapita- 
tion. 4. Inten-tion. 5. Execu-tion. 6. Pota-tion. 
7. Specula-tion. 8. Exaggera-tion. 9. Extor-tion. 
10. Tempta-tion. 11. Deser-tion. 12. Insurrec- 
tion. 13. Expatria-tion. 14. Na-tion (Mrs. Carrie)- 
15. Intoxica-tion. 16. Seces-sion. 17. Infec-tion. 
18. Crema-tion. 19. Assassina-tion. 20. Electro- 
cu-tion 

73. No solution given by the senders. 

74. Septem (Octo, Novem, or Decem)-ber. 

Recent solutions are acknowledged from: E. P., 
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Newton Center, Mass., to 69, 70; Ellen, Dorches 
ter, Mass., 69, 70; Nillor, Middletown Springs, Vt., 
70; W. H. Newton, San Francisco, Cal., 61. 

It appears that in some unknown way E. P. failed 
to get credit for his solution of 59, and it is inti- 
mated that we are not properly encouraging one of 
the young people who has been trying to let his 
“little light shine on this dark world ever since 
June 25, 1826!” May we do better next time! 


In the settlement of 61 the division of the $1,800 
into eight parts of $225 each seems to be most fa- 
vored, but several experienced administrators af- 
firm that the court might rule differently. They 
regard Senex as right. As M., Watertown, Mass., 
says, all assets, good, doubtful, etc., must be in- 
cluded, the proportionate division made, and the 
loss charged back to each heir. This would give 
the widow $683.33 ; each of five sons, $223.33. 

G.S8. Newcomb, Westboro, Mass., requests from 
Grant the method of solving 59, as he would know 
whether there is any way of getting the correct an- 
swer without assuming something. 
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Clothes 


BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


Although my clothes are fine and gay, 
They should not make me vain, 

For Nurse can take them all away, 
And put them on again. 


Each flower grows her pretty gown, 
So does each little weed. 

Their dresses are their very own, 
They may be proud indeed! 





An Old Conundrum.—I went to Africa and 
stopped there. When I got there they sent 
me back to America because I would not go 
there. Ans. A watch. 


For the Children 
Apple Plays 


A generation or two ago, when children 
had not so many toys as they have nowa- 
days, they had -good times playing with 
flowers and apples and berries. A writer 
in Little Folks tells about the fun she 
had with apples in her childhood. Some 
of the plays may be new to the boys and 
girls who read this page, and they may 
like to try them on Thanksgiving Day. 

“Sometimes we sewed with a strong 
thread all around the apples just under 
the skin, putting the needle into the same 
hole it came out of each time, and having 
the two ends of the thread hanging out 
of the last hole; then we held the ends 
together and pulled very hard till the 
thread came out; this cut the apple in 
two under the skin, and we would give it 
to some one to eat; and when the apple 
was pared it fell apart, and was a fine 
surprise—‘‘surprise apples” we called 
them. 

‘*Sometimes we took small apples and 
stuck them very full of cloves, and they 
made nice spicy-smelling balls to put in 
bureau drawers, but they were not good 
to eat. We liked better to make what 
we called cider apples; we would each 


take a big greening apple and go out of 
doors and pound the apple against the 
side of the house until it was very soft 
all over, being careful not to break the 
skin. When the apple was just as soft 
as could be we made a small hole in it, 
and could suck out all the apple but a 
little about the core. 

“Then we generally ate some of the 
core too, aud if the seeds were nice fat 
ones we dried them and played with 
them. Wesewed the seeds edgewise on 
cards for mice, making the tails and ears 
with fine brown cotton; sometimes we 
put on the card a tiny little bag stuffed 
with sawdust to look like meal and had 
the apple-seed mice gathered about it 
and some of them going up on the bag. 

‘*Now and then before eating an apple 
we used to wish, and then guess the num- 
ber of seeds, and the one who guessed 
exactly, we used to say, would get the 
wish. We strung appleseeds by the 
small ends with a needle and thread 
and made fine necklaces for our dolls— 
at least my sister and I did, but my 
brother called that ‘‘girl’s play”; but 
he used to play some counting-games 
with us, with the seeds. I am sorry I 
have forgotten what they were.” 





Where is it being built? 


At the Fore River Shipyard, Quincy, Mass. 


How large is it to be? 


Larger than any ???????? ever built before, either in this 


country or abroad. 


What kind of a vessel is this, a schooner, a yacht, or a brig? 





ood 





How long will she be? 
Four hundred and eighty feet from the tip of her bow- 
sprit to the end of her aftermost boom. She will carry a 
cargo of 7,500 tons; 
be handled by a crew of only sixteen men, owing to many 





spread 43,000 square feet of sail; and 


devices for saving labor. 


Will she be built of metal or wood? Of steel. 
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The most prominent topic 
Constitutional in the state is that of the 
Reform " 

new constitutional conven- 
tion, for which delegates have just been 
chosen from our 168 towns, to meet in 
January. The old constitution of 1818 is 
considered antiquated in spots, but the 
main contention is for revising the sys- 
tem of representation in the legislature, 
as to which, as Sir Roger remarks, ‘“‘much 
could be said on both sides.”” Meanwhile 
there is no talk of revising the constitu- 
tion of Congregational churches, though 
it was made as far backas 100A. D. A 
significant feature in the election of dele- 
gates to this constitutional convention 
occurred at Plymouth. Rev. C. H. Smith, 
pastor of the Congregational church, was 
defeated by the “‘ machine” at the Repub- 
lican caucus, and a Roman Catholic priest 
was nominated. by a majority of votes. 
Mr. Smith ran independently at the elec- 
tion, and defeated his opponent by 317 to 
162. 


Councils Asserting Their Independence 


There is evident disposition to make 
the council an institution of more signi- 
ficance to the churches, and not merely a 
body to give dignity to any action which 
may be proposed to it. In October a 
council was called by the Dixwell Ave- 
nue Church, New Haven, to ordain its 
new minister, who had been called only 
for a limited time and who had no license. 
The council declined to proceed with the 
ordination and was dissolved. In the 
council for dismissal at Whitneyville this 
month it was held that the papers sub- 
mitted did not show sufficient ground for 
the resignation of the able and respected 
pastor, Rev. Charles F. Clarke, and it 
was not until fuller statements were set 
before the council that an agreement to 
approve could be reached. In this tend- 
ency is much hope for the churches as 
well as for the ministry, both in the line 
of stability in the pastoral relation and 
of high standards of efficiency. 


From the City of Elms 


At the annual meeting of the New Haven 
West Conference strong resolutions were 
passed relative to the report of the com- 
mittee of fifteen, as approved by the National 
Council. There was full discussion and gen- 
eral harmony of opinion. A strong commit- 
tee was appointed to carry the movement into 
effect, so far as possible, in the churches of 
the conference. 

New Haven is listed fourth in the “strong- 
holds of Congregationalism,” and the co-op- 
eration of these churches through their dele- 
gates in conference is encouraging to those 
who have devoted so much valuable time and 
attention to the federation of our mission 
work in the last few years. It also indicates 
what the response from the churches is likely 
to be in view of the action at Portland. Indi- 
cations are that the whole subject of missions 
is receiving fair and full consideration among 
the churches of this locality, and the two suc- 
cessful meetings of the American Board held 
in this state in recent years show the favor 


with which that society looks upon Connecti- 
cut. 

Once more Dr. Newman Smyth is in his 
place at the old First, after an absence of 
nearly eight months in foreign lands. Rev. 
T. B. Willson has taken up the work at Ferry 
Street; Rev. A. B. Chalmers is just being in- 
stalled at Grand Avenue. Thus the churches 
of the city are all provided for, as well as 
nearly all those in the vicinage. 

A good example has just been set for Chris- 
tian Endeavor unions by the District Epworth 
League, in a two days’ institute held in Trin- 
ity Church for the instruction of officers, com- 
mittees and workers in the local leagues. It 
was well attended and thorough instruction 
was given by experts. The idea is a great 
improvement upon the ordinary sort of effu- 
sive conventioning. It touches one of the 
deepest needs of local work among young 
people. w. J. M. 


Connected with Connecticut 


A fine address was recently given in Salis- 
bury by Dr. Joseph Anderson of Waterbury 
onthe Preservation of the Beautiful in Nature 
and Life. The subject is commended to min- 
isters and school teachers. 

Dr. Jefferson stated recently that the most 
difficult hymn to sing in these days is, “‘I love 
thy church, O God.” The statement needs 
modification in Connecticut. Never were 
there so many gifts and betterments reported 
for Zion as in these days, and some of the 
little Benjamins are the recipients, too, which 
is best of all. 

Libraries are increasing in Connecticut. 
The state aids towns that make a library ap- 
propriation, also school districts that support 
school libraries. It is becoming more and 
more a favorite practice with philanthropists 
to endow their native towns with building 
and books. The administration, too, is ad- 
vancing. The State Library Association 
stimulates the use of books and passes around 
good ideas as to circulation. Schools remote 
from the library are being made connecting 
and distributing centers. Librarians are a 
fine body to meet. Their session at Salisbury 
recently was instructive and inspiring. One 
paper pleaded for the librarian’s acceptance of 
her trust as a mission, and referred to the 
beautiful values of books which might be 
opened by cultivated persons to ignorant 
minds, expressing the hope that ‘‘every wolf- 
ish boy in Connecticut might yet find his St. 
Francis of Assisi.” J. © @. 


Lengthening Cords and Strengthen- 
ing Stakes 


The Windsor church is building a $9,000 
parish house. It is at some distance from the 
church, nearer the center of population and 
will be used for Sunday evening and social 
services. Windsor Locks is spending $1,600 
in improving its parsonage preparatory to 
calling a pastor. 

In Hartford, Wethersfield Avenue Church 
will make extensive improvements in its edi- 
fice costing $4,000, of which $1,500 has been 
raised. Since Farmington Avenue Church 
has moved from Pearl Street to its present 
site near the former homes of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Charles Dudiey Warner and Mark 
Twain, 118 members have been added. Wind- 
sor Avenue Church is to join the forward 
movement and undertake the support ef a 
foreign missionary. R. 


From the Northwestern Corner 


Norfolk has recently placed a bronze tab- 
let to the memory of Miss Sarah Eldridge, 
donor of the church organ. Thecongregation 
subscribed about $1,000 toward the improve- 
ment of its neighbor, the Methodist church. 
The church missionary is Rev. E. M. Row- 
land of Saporo, Japan, a classmate of the 
pastor. 

Sharon has placed seats for tired wayfar- 
ers along the roadside, after the manner of 
the resting walls in India. A certam gen- 
eros family has given an almshouse for 
the town poor, in charge of a committee rep- 
resenting all churches. A Sunday service is 
maintained there. The church discovers that 
one member has kept his right hand secret 
so well from his left as to have given for 
a number of years $1,000 to Hampton, for 
which no credit was ever given himself or 
church in the Year-Book. Happily another 
book is kept on high. ‘ 

Kent has changed from pew rentals to vol- 

untary offerings, with satisfactory results so 
far. In yiew of the falling off of interest on 
church funds, an addition to the endow- 
ment was made by ten persons, aggregating 
$4,500. A Young Men’s Club was opened 
five nights in the week, utilizing the church 
parlors; it had a membership of twenty-five, 
held them against the attractions of low re- 
sorts, enjoyed a music class under the pastor, 
reported a balance in the treasury and is 
al:ogether a success. 
_ Ellsworth has a new church dining service 
through the efforts of the Endeavor Society. 
The pastor has what missionaries would call 
an “ out-station ” ina mountain district, which 
he addresses monthly on Men of the Bible. 

‘Warren has b en deprived temporarily of 
its pastor, who had to take an extended rest. 
He has tried the experiment successfully this 
year of maintaining open-air services in vari- 
ous parts of the town. He remarks, juicily: 
“The scarcity of apples this year is not en- 
tirely without compensation.” 

Pilgrim of North Canaan has had an old 
folks’ service. Its prayer meetings, though 
not largely attended, have the unusual fea--. 
ture of a majority of men. 

East Canaan has renovated the parsonage 
for its new pastor, Rev. C. W. Hanna. The 
opening of large marble quarries give a hope- 
ful outlook for church and town. : 

South Canaan had a “stout fight,” as Crom- 
well said of an engagement in Ireland, with 
the liquor interests, and succeeded in chang- 
ing a majority of one for license to three 
against. 

Salisbury has another new school in town, 
St. Austin’s, of good orthodox and churchly 
name and nature. The centennial services 
respecting its church building have been 
printed and embellished with cuts. A fine 
marble font was given as a memorial by one 
churck member, beautiful lighting fixtures by 
another, and a new individual communion 
service is forthcoming from athird. The En- 
deavor Society recently bought a fine organ 
for the use of Endeavor and church meetings. 
By an attractively printed program, including 
the subjects, leaders, address givers and or- 
ganists, the Ladies’ Missionary Society has 
trebled its attendance. Printers’ ink has 
much virtue in it. The church missionary, 
Rev. C. E. Ewing, passed through the siege 
of Peking with wife and family unscathed. 
He was one of the “‘ fighting parsons ” of that 
campaign and helped man the international 
gun, an illustration of, ‘“‘He teacheth my 
hands to war and my fingers to fight.” 

J. 0. G. 
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A New Pastor in Cambridge, Mass. 


After eighteen pastorless months, since the 
resignation of Rev. F. E. Ramsdell, Pilgrim 
Church has called a Michigan man, Rev. 
W. H. Spence of Alpena. Mr. Spence was 
born in Detroit and studied in its schools 
and at Albion College, Mich. Five years in 
the Methodist ministry were followed by a 
call to the Congregational church in Ver- 
montville, Mich. After two years here he 
felt the need of more thorough preparation, 
which he found at Oberlin College and Semi- 
nary. On graduating from the latter in 1899, 
he was called to Alpena. Mr. Spence is mar- 
ried and has a seven-year-old daughter. He 
has a genial personality and is an attractive 
preacher, speaking entirely without notes. 


Walpole’s Diamond Anniversary 


This church completed its seventy-fifth year 
Noy. 13. It was organized by twenty-nine 
persons who withdrew from the First Parish 
Church on account of the Unitarian senti- 
ments of a newly-called pastor. It was 
catled the Orthodox Congregational and, suc- 
ceeding to the traditions and faiths of the 
founders, has ever since been noted for its 
devotion, its evangelical faith and conserva- 
tive beliefs. During the seventy-five years 
the church has received 648 members, has 
been served by ten deacons, two of whom 
served forty years each and two others thirty 
years each, has had twelve pastors, among 
them Rev. Messrs. Asahel Bigelow, E. G. 
Thurber, C. G. Hill, F. J. Marsh and F. C. 
Putnam. The present minister is Rev. J. L. 
Keedy. 

At the anniversary exercises, a historical 
sketch, carefully prepared by one of the dea- 
cons, brought out many interesting incidents 
connected with the early life of the church. 
This was followed by historical sketches of 
the different organizations, including the Sun- 
day school, Maternal Association, Benevolent 
Society, Missionary Society, Y. P. S.C. E. and 
St. Cecilia Society, and reports of what they 
had accomplished. 

After a social hour and banquet the roll of 
members was called and responses were given. 
Letters from absent members and former pas- 
tors were read, and addresses of congratula- 
tion and reminiscence were made by Rev. 
Messrs. J. B. Seabury, I. W. Sneath and F. J. 
Marsh, L. 


From the Connecticut Valley 
DIAMOND JUBILEE AT NORTH AMHERST 


Seventy-five years have passed since the 
infant church at North Amherst dedicated 
its meeting house, Nov. 15, 1826, and on the 
anniversary its wandering children and ab- 
sent friends were recalled to share its cele- 
bration. Rev. E. W. Gaylord, now in his 
twelfth year of service, has had eight pred- 
ecessors, two of them dying in office; four 
took part in this all-day program, as did 
several other visitors and residents. Rev. 
W. D. Herrick told of the qualities of mind 
and heart that characterized the fathers ; and 
Rev. G. E. Fisher told the story of the meet- 
ing house. Erected at the expense chiefly 
of one man, he dictated the site and sold the 
pews, stipulating that they should remain un- 
changed save by majority vote, and that no 
Negro or mulatto should acquire possession 
ofone. He thought the gallery good enough 
for such people. He also deeded the pulpit 
to the first pastor, Rev. W. W. Hunt, and his 
Successors, on condition that it should be 
used only for worship and preaching, and 
that the minister should believe what the 
Shorter Catechism teaches. The historical 
sermon by the pastor reviewed the period. 
Nearly 900 members enrolled, over 200 today ; 
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$100,000 raised for parish work and $30,000 
for benevolence ; four sons and twelve daugh- 
ters, one in the foreign work, given to the 
ministry ; and the church always a factor for 
righteousness and truth in the community— 
these are the notable items in the record of 
North Amherst’s three-quarters of a century. 


HAMPSHIRE WEST 


This conference met with Payson Church, 
Easthampton, Nov. 13, 14. The first session 
was devoted to Biblical Instruction, Professor 
Sanders of Yale speaking on what the his- 
torical view of the Bible involves, and how to 
teach it, and Professor Wood of Smith College 
on Biblical inspiration. Vigorous discussion 
prevailed in the session which considered 
Applied Christianity. The C. E. Society, 
the obstacles in the way of church growth in 
membership, and the moral and spiritual ad- 
vantages of electric transportation were the 
applications of the theme, the papers being 
presented chiefly by laymen. Rev. E. G. 
Cobb preached the sermon, and President 
Capen was the missionary invigorator. 

Lone. 


New York Federation of Churches 


The first annual meeting of this State Fed- 
eration of Churches and Christian Workers 
was held in Central Presbyterian Church, 
Rochester, Nov. 12, 13. Dr. H. H. Stebbins, 
pastor of the entertaining church, is also 
president of this organization, which started 


with great vigor a year ago in Syracuse with - 


a send-off from the then Governor Roosevelt. 
Representatives of various state bodies at- 
tended, among them Episcopalians, Free Bap- 
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tists, Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, 
Reformed and Congregationalists, the latter 
being represented by Drs. W. T. Sutherland 
of Oxford and E. N. Packard of Syracuse, 
both of whom were active in forming the 
federation. 

Dr. I. J. Lansing of the Green Ridge Pres- 
byterian Church of Scranton, Pa., contributed 
a masterly showing of the prison problem, 
which will be printed and used by the National 
Federation Society. While the attendance 
was not large, the spirit of the meeting was 
excellent and hopeful. 

Several local federations have been formed 
during the past year in the state and others 
are in process of formation. The methods 
adopted in Syracuse, a city of 110,000, and in 
Babylon, L. I., a town six miles square, as 
well as in the metropolis, were explained. 
Dr. Walter Laidlaw, secretary of the New 
York Federation, took an active part in the 
deliberations and J. Cleveland Cady, Esq., of 
New York, president of the national society, 
spoke. In open parliament interesting ques- 
tions were discussed, arising out of con- 
ditions peculiar to city or country districts, 
to those where the denominations are already 
in harmony and where they are not. Dr. E. 
B. Sanford, who devotes one-third of his time 
to this work, gave a hopeful report upon the 
field at large. 

One feature in the several plans announced 
was significant—the evangelistic aim of the 
whole work. Beyond comity between differ- 
ent bodies, beyond agreement to arbitrate 
questions about new churches or the abandon- 
ment of over-churched fields, this one final pur- 
pose of federation was made prominent—to 


Continued on page 816. 








How Do You Know 


those baking 
from alum? 


powders are made 


Their lower price, their unfamil- 
iar names, generally betray them. 

But it is not necessary for you 
to know. You know that Royal 
does not contain alum, that it makes 
the best food, that it is pure and 


healthful. You 


powders are unhealthful. 


know that alum 


This 


knowledge is sufficient to enable 
you to protect yourself and your 
family from alum baking powders 
and the evil results which are cer- 
tain to follow their use. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, 
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combine to evangelizecommunities. Dr. Laid- 
law believed that the poverty and crime of Lon- 
don would never be relieved until both the Non- 
conformist and the state churches there fed- 
erated. The address of Dr. C, L. Goodell of 
Hanson Place M. E. Church, “Brooklyn, the 
largest of that body in the world, had this for 
its keynote: “In the last century we learned 
how to master physical forces; this century 
should put us in line to master ‘spiritual 
forces.” 

Perhaps the best statement of the negative 
work of federation was made in a carefully 
studied paper by Dr. W. T. Sutherland, pre- 
sented as from the executive committee. 

The list of officers includes Dean J. B. 
Brooks of Syracuse as president. He is a 
Methodist and strongly enlisted in federation 
work. The governor of the state and Mr. 
W. E. Dodge are vice-presidents, Dr. E. B. 
Sanford is field secretary, and on the execu- 
tive committee are Drs. G. B. Spalding, E. G. 
Selden, D. O. Mears and others whose names 
are household words among Congregational- 
ists. A delightful fraternal spirit was mani- 
ifested. E. N. P. 


With Northern New Jersey 
Churches 


Their fall meeting was held last week in 
Plainfield, and right royally were the delegates 
received by Rev. C. L. Goodrich and his peo- 
ple. Rev. J. L. Scudder was moderator. Af- 
ter the transaction of routine business the 
Problems and Possibilities of the Small Sub- 
urban Church were considered. Rev. C. A. S.« 
Dwight, in an exhilarating paper, delineated 
the distinctive characteristics of the subur- 
banite and the many isms and ologies of his 
Christian thought. Rev. W. F. Barney struck 
a note of warning against false ideas of suc- 
cess and the fallacy of always associating 
influence with largeness. In the discussion 
Rev. J. R. Danforth indicated the values of 
the family idea—hence of fellowship—in the 
smaller church. Dr. A. H. Bradford spokea 
deserved word for pastors in such fields. 
They are to be credited with skill in handling 
certain difficulties of which eity ministers 
know little 

Unusual interest and satisfactién were 
shown in the reports from the National Coun- 
cil in view of the selection of Dr. Bradford as 
its moderator. He gave the first of a series 
of reviews and ably summed up the results. 
He regards the council’s action as preparatory 
to a real forward movement in Congrega- 
tional activities, and believes that the churches 
were never more loyal to the central truths of 
the historic Christian faith. Rev. E. W. 
Brown, but lately a Presbyterian, paid many 
compliments to the denomination on its part 
in American history and upon the character 
of its present leaders. The annual custom of 
post-prandial speechmaking intensified the 
goodfellowship. Rev. Messrs. Bliss, Hodg- 
don, Jones, Brown and Berry responded. 

A significant address was on The Duty of 
the Pulpit in the Suppression of Anarchy 
by Dr. W. A. Rice, a Newark paster. The 
preacher will always insist upon a recogni- 
tion of the claims of law and order. He will 
preach reverence for God, righteous living 
and the penalties of wrongdoing. Rev. H. 8S. 
Bliss presented an interesting study of The 
Problem of the Boy. After a delightful char- 
acterization of his subject, he described 
modern ways of understanding the boy’s ap- 
titudes and summed up the results. 


Continued on page 817. 








For a Nerve Tonic 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. H. M. HARLOW, Augusta, Me., says: “ One 
of the best remedies in all cases in which the system 
requires an acid and a nerve tonic.” 





In New Homes 


A Thanksgiving Suggestion 


Lately we made a proposition to Congregational 
pastors by which this paper could be introduced 
into many newly made homes in return for a slight 
manifestation of interest. 

The Thanksgiving season is the real and original 
Old Home Week. It is a good time also in which to 
think of the new homes that are to be. And if the 
older folks recall why the day is so precious, and 
what factors have made it, doubtless ‘they will 
remember the prominent place given to good 
reading and many will bless the religious papers 
for their benefactions. 

Let the thought take a wide course and sweep the 
circle of your acquaintance. Every new home in 
Congregational relations needs to start its life and 
the year 1902 with The Congregationalist. We 
will co-operate and add the balance of this year 
free to all subscriptions received before Nov. 30. 

Apropos of that date: It is well to call to the atten- 
tion of a host of trial readers that their subscriptions 
expire Nov. 30. We have already communicated 
with them and made an attractive offer for their 
continuance with us. This additional word is to 
di. age hesit y and encourage promptness. 

To all short term readers who send $2.00 at once 
the paper goes free the remainder of the year. 

: Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 














Earning 
Christmas 
Presents 


Between now and Christ- 
mas you can earn enough 
money to make all your 
family and friends handsome 
Christmas presents. 

The work is easy and the 
reward is sure and large. 

Getting subscribers, old 
and new, for THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL. and THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST 
is almost like selling gold 
dollars. 

The Curtis 


Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 


23 November 1901 


e 
Dy spepsia 

What’s the use of a good cook if there’s 
a bad stomach—a stomach too weak 
properly to digest what is taken into it? 

The owner of such a stomach experi- 
ences distress after eating, nausea be- 
tween meals, and is troubled with belch- 
ing and fits of nervous headache—he’s 
dyspeptic and miserable. 


“T saw a testimonial —_ a nesses who had 
been cured of dyspepsia oy 3 ood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. I decided to take it and when I had 
taken three bottles I was greatly relieved. 
I am now well. When people tell me they 
don’t know what will cure io en I tell them to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla.””—Miss B. BAXTER, 
Faneuil, Mass. 

“T have been troubled with dyspepsia and 
have suffered almost everything. I have 
tried many different remedies, but could get 
no relief until I began taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. After the use of this medicine I 
could eat without distress, and today I am as 
well as ever, but I always keep Hood’s Sarsa- 

arilla on hand.”—Mrs. J. A. CROWELL, 
anajoharie, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsapa rilla 


and Pills 


cure dyspepsia, strengthen and tone all 
the digestive organs, and build up the 
whole system. 








Religious Notices 





Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
ices of the Woman’s Board of Missi P 
Hall fans te yee House, every Friday = Oa. M. 
AN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Ne 

sis New’ York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. jus. 
tains chaplains and fey al _e motes temperance 
a Bo and asad, seoulias in lead ese —— home 
and ab provides “iibraries for outgo! ngolag vereste 
ye the Sailor's Magazine, Seaman's ‘ond 


Contributions to sustain its work iy poljetes, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 


the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. — President. 


WG. Stu an he oy 
Subscribers Wants 


Notices under this dt five lines het 
words to the Se oe aan Wie cme ont Hal an 
Mditionat lines ten cents each per insertion. 

















agg ye Paid work wanted by man of good 
wn A. experi ene. Ra - - as superin- 
tendent of Boye Club, , Settlement. or as 
tutor and a ym ALS ft 8. C., 67 Kirkland 
8t., Cambridge, Mass. 


Wanted. The names of those who wish a pleasing 
sketch or art entertainment, ane for Bio vate or 
church social gatherings: The Books of the Bible, illus- 
omer by title or incident. Send _a quarter for og 


a 9 Ad ae to Rev. Edward 
alnut St., "Springield, Mass. 

















WELL WEDDED 





Combining two pieces of furniture in one 
piece is a thing which looks so easy and is 
so difficult. It is a very hard thing to in- 
corporate dignity into the dual creation and 


make it have a distinction of its own. 


But here is the trick done to perfection. 
Rarely is a combination so successful as this. 
The Buffet has everything that any buffet 
can boast. No single element is sacrificed. 
The china cabinet is grafted on as if it had 
never been a thing apart. Each seems to 
belong to the other, and there is a unity 
about the design which almost creates this 


piece as a new class of furniture. 





The height is 57 inches; width 60 inches. The upper drawer is plushlined. 


The mirror is 26-inch plate. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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Northern New Jersey 
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At the annual meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Union, the state home missionary so- 
ciety, Rev. H.S. Bliss was elected president 
and Rev. F. W. Hodgdon secretary. A min- 
ute presented by Rev. J. M. Whiton was 
adopted, recognizing the completion of a half- 
century in the “second growth” of Congre- 
gationalism in the state. During this time 
the denomination has developed from two to 
thirty-six churches. The spring conference 
will be held with Belleville Avenue Church, 


Newark. WwW. P. L. 





The New St. Louis 


Missouri is getting plenty of advertisement 
these days. A few more droughts like that of 
last summer will class the state with Kansas. 
We have already had a cyclone and a few 
other calamities. The oldest inhabitant says 
the drought is the worst since 1854. It lasted 
from May 28 to Oct. 12. Suburbans depend 
largely on cisterns for water supply. These 
soon ran low, necessitating the greatest econ- 
omy. Tosuch extremities were many reduced 
that one family debated each morning whether 
they should bathe the baby or boil coffee. 
Many had only the luxury of a bath in a pint 
cup and others, less fortunate, bathed only in 
perspiration. 

This imperial state, than which no other of 
the Union has more varied and abundant 
natural resource, is to have proper exploita- 
tion through the World’s Fair of 1903. St. 
Louis has been denominated slow and unpro- 
gressive, but Oct. 22 was a turning point in 
her history. By an overwhelming vote the 
people emancipated themselves from the 
shackles of that excessive prudence and con- 
servatism which is the highest imprudence. 
The bonds of Mossbackism and Bourbonism 
have been broken. Today a new St. Louis 
faces progress and the future. The five 
charter amendments defeated in 1898 are now 
adopted. The effect will appear in improved 
streets, better sanitary conditions, more parks 
and boulevards and millions spent on public 
buildings and for the public good. It is the 
beginning of a new era in our municipal life. 
The promise of Mr. Isaac Taylor, director-in- 


Continued on page 820 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BosTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Nov. 25, 
10.30 A.M. Subject, Christian Nurture; Rev. F. E 
Clark, D. D. 

NEW YORK CLERICAL UNION, United Charities Build- 
ing, Nov. 25, 11 A. M. Subject, Renaissance of Child- 
Culture in Religion. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., MINISTERS’ MEETING, Nov. 25. 
Subject, Jonathan Etwards; A. 8. Hawkes. 

CHICAGO MINISTERS’ MEETING, Nov. 25. Subject, 
Responsibilities of the Ministry of Today; Rev. Pearse 
Pinch, Rev. Drs. Brodie and Bartlett. 





as 





Marriages 


The charge for morriage notires is twenty-five cents. 








FRENCH—CORNELL—In Hyde Park, Ill, by Rev. 
J.G. K. McClure of Lake Forest, Rev. Howard Dean 
a of Wyoming, Lll., to Helen Cornell of Hyde 


Deaths 


The charve for noisces of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


BRIMSMADE-—In Trumbull, Ct., Nov. 9, Deacon Lewis 
Brimsmade, aged 79 years. , 


DIXON—In Bunker Hill, Kan., Oct. 21, Rev. J. J. A. T. 
Dixon, 











PRATT—In Lowell, Mass., Nov. 11, Mrs. Louisa W. 
» Pratt, widow of Nathan P. Pratt, aged 83 years. Pri- 
» Vate burial in Reading. Mass., on Thurs:iay, Nov. 14. 


MRS. EMILY MORSE SEYMOUR 

Died at Washington, D. C., Nov. 1%, 1901, Emily 
Morse Seymour, wife of Rev. Bela N. Seymonr. After 
graduating at Mt. Holyoke Mr. and Mrs. Seymour set 
out for the Marquesas [-lands in 1855, but were directed 
into the pioneer work in California for sevevteen years 

Her impaired health compelled a return East, where 

astorates in New Fngland were f»llowed by a call in 

887 to the new Fifth Church of Washington. Six years 
of pastorate ang subsequent busy years have been spent 
in their own home. 

Of the four children, the eldest died in infancy; Mary 
Jies by her mother in’ Vernon. ¢t., Dr. Alfred Xe. is in 
Phila elphia and Rev. Edward P. is in Wendell, Mass. 
Mr.,Seymour will keep the home in Washington. 
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c—R Bishop of NewYork 
is one of a long list of 


Three Hundred Authors. 


STATESMEN, SCIENTISTS, HISTORIANS, 
STORY-WRITERS, POETS, HUMORISTS, 


EDUCATORS AND MEN OF LETTERS, , 
Y who will contribute their best work to 


The Youth’s Companion 


it fuller and richer than any previ- 
ous volume. Among these writers will be: 


Hon. John D. Long. Sarah B. Elliott. 


Wu Ting-fang. Winston Churchill. Prof. C. A. Young. 
Poultney Bigelow. Gen. Charles King. Alice Brown. 
Julian Ralph, Justin McCarthy. Rider Haggard. 
Frank R. Stockton, Admiral Hichborn. Lillian Nordica. 


Illustrated Announcement, telling all about 
the New Volume, with Sample Copies of 
the Paper, sent FREE to any address. 


New Subscription Offer. 


COPYRIGHT 1696 
BY ROCKWOOD nv 

















. Sir Henry M. Stanley. 
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Every New Subscriber who will mention this 
publication or cut out this slip and send 
it at once with $1.75 will receive: 


FREE —AIl the issues for the remaining weeks 
of 1901 


FREE — Thanksgiving and Christmas Numbers. 
FREE—The Companion Calendar for 1902, 
lithographed in 12 colors and gold. 
The Companion for 52 weeks of 1902—250 
stories, 50 special articles, ctc., etc. 
From now until Jan., 1903, for $1.75. arise 
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The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 















LARKIN SOAPS ceemsms 


Were awarded six medals, two gold, for supreme merit at the Pan-American 
Exposition. Never exhibited without an award of Gold Medal. Did you see 
the Larkin advertisement in The Congregationalist of Nov. i6th. 


Don’t miss this opportunity for economy. 
Already millions of friends and users. 


Lathin Soap Ose... 








Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRFSPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS: \ OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 











—— Funeral = 














—— Undertakers = 
— and Embalmers = 





2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... - 
. « « Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected 
with the establishment. 





















WARD’S 


“BOSTON” FOUNTAIN PEN 


There’s satisfaction in it, and the price is not high. 
$2.00 
Fully Guaranteed. 
49 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 
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Christian News from Every- 


where 


Henry Varley, the well-known Eng- 
lish evangelist, expects to spend the next 
few months in America, having his head- 
quarters at East Northfield, Mass. 


Orthodox Greek and Roman Catholic 
Christians recently fought in fisticuffs 
over the alleged site of the tomb of Christ 
in Jerusalem, and last week the Roman 
Catholic and Lutheran students of the 
University of Vienna waged persistent 
battle in its halls. 

Ira D. Sankey is holding services in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut— Keene, 
Springfield, Northampton, Meriden and 
Waterbury being some of the places 
visited. His popular lecture on Egypt 
and Palestine is called for in various 
directions. He will issue soon his book 
on the Moody and Sankey Hymns and 
results therefrom. 


Rev. John Cotton Brooks of Spring- 
field, Mass., and Rev. Dr. D. H. Greer of 
New York city have withdrawn their 
names as candidates for the bishopric of 
western Massachusetts in the new dio- 
cese recently created by the General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. But the preliminary vote of the 
delegates shows that Dr. Greer is likely 
to be elected. 


It looks as if the Boys’ Brigade move- 
ment through the country at large was 
on the down grade. The National As- 
sembly at Pittsburg last week heard 
reports from its retiring commander-in- 
chief, O. C. Graner of Chicago, indicating 
a decrease in membership in the Western 
states and a lack of interest elsewhere. 
It was decided to remove national head- 
quarters from Chicago to Pittsburg. 


The Methodist Episcopal General Com- 
mittee, sitting in Columbus, O., last week 
to debate problems of missionary admin- 
istration and apportion amounts to be 
expended in various parts of the world 
during the coming year, voted $7,500 to 
the Philippine and $800 to the Hawaiian 
Japanese mission of the denomination. 
They plan to erect at least a dozen 
churches in the Philippines during the 
coming year. 


The time limit of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Twentieth Century Fund has been 
extended a year; $20,000,000 is the goal. 
Pledges and the amount paid in make 
the total at the present time $13,500,000 
Thus far the work has been done quietly, 
and mainly in the large cities and towns. 
In 1902 the crusade for dollars will be 
carried into all the remoter districts, and 
with fervid methods suited to the de- 
nomination. 


Rev. C. H. Brent of St. Stephen’s Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, Boston, has 
accepted the post of bishop of Protestant 
Episcopal mission work in the Philip- 
pines, a diocese created by the recent gen- 
eral convention. He is a Canadian by 
birth, a graduate of Trinity College and 
an aggressive, able priest whom “ Fa- 
ther”—now Bishop—A. C. Hall discov- 
ered and set at work in Boston when he 
was prominent in Boston’s church life. 
“Father” Brent has much organizing 
skill and a genuine passion for humanity, 
and in his farewell sermon to his parish 4 
in Boston he outlined an Episcopal policy 
which was sensible and catholic. 

Dr. John G. Paton, after extensive tour- 
ing in America and England, writes from 
Melbourne, Australia, that he suffers 
much from pains in his head and back 
and sometimes considers himself quite 
unfit for work. He is eager to be back 
‘u the midst of his mission stations in 
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DR. ARTHUR H. SMITH’S LIFE WORK 


CHINA IN CONVULSION 


Tue Oricin; THE OuTsreak; THE Cuimax; THE AFTER- 
math, Over 100 illustrations and maps. 2 vols., 
$5.00 net, delivery extra. 

The final authority on the most significant epoch in the history 
of the Far East. Dr. Smith's style is always virile and vivid, clear 
and exact, pithy, pointed, racy and piquant. 


By HENRY OTIS DWIGHT 
CONSTANTINOPLE 


Its Peoptes, Customs, RELIGION AND Procress, Fully 
illustrated, 12mo, cloth, net, $1.25; (postage 14c.). 

A near view of the Turk at home; his quarters, habits and 
ideas, and his every day co wn with foreigners, by a resident for 
thirty years, having exceptional opportunities for observance and 








study. 
gs Vivacious, pictorial, interesting.”—The Outlook, 






high among the women of fiction. . 





By AMY LE FEUVRE, Author of ‘‘ Probabie Sons’’ 
CHERRY 


Tue CumMBERER THAT Bore Fruit. 
cloth, $1.00 net (postage 8c.). 


42mo, decorated 


“‘ This is plainly the most successful story yet from the skillful 


pen made famous by ‘Probable Sons,’ and many other child stories."’ 


“THE BEST YEAR BOOK IS A CHEER BOOK” 
THE CHEER BOOK 


A Store of Daily Optimism. By Amos R. Wells. 16mo, 
cloth, net, $1.00 (postage 7c.). 
The author sends forth these ‘heart gleams of light ” in the belief 


that they will scatter the darkness of those struggling against 
moodiness and melancholy as they have scattered his. 









New York: 158 Fifth Ave. 





Ralph Connor’s Most Conspicuous and Substantial Work 


The Man from Glengarry| 


A Tale of the Ottawa. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 
To have written ‘‘ Black Rock” was to demonstrate genius. To have written ‘‘ The Sky Pilot” was 
an achievement worthy of a great literary master. But ‘‘ The Man from Glengarry ” is Ralph Connor’s most 
magnificent effort—thrilling, inspiring and ennobling. It 
come to full maturity. Everywhere is evident his subtle wit and pathos. 


FIRST EDITION, 60,000 COPIES 


BY THE AVTHOR OF “THE CAPTAIN OF THE JANIZA RIES” 


DEBORAH : 


By JAMES M. LUDLOW. Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 
‘‘The most interesting and instructive historical novel 1 have ever read.”—Hon. Oscar S. Straus. 
“Clean, felicitous, dignified and graphic—a revelation only too long delayed.” —Book Lovers’ Weekly. 


* A notable success. It would almost bear the title of Romantic History, so true is the frequent employ- 
ment of historic characters, events, and places in this fascinating story. His heroine will take her place 
. It is absolutely refreshing.” —Bishop Jobn F. Hurst, 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY LIST—FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 
Chicago: 63 Washington St, Toronto: 27 Richmond St.,W. 







It is easily first among the author’s works—he has 






DR. W. A. P. MARTIN ON THE INTELLECT OP CHINA 
THE LORE OF CATHAY 


Arts and Sciences, Literature, Philosophy and Religion, 
Education, History. Illustrated, $2.50 net (post 20c.), 


‘‘Of China's Intellectual Life no one has more qualifications to 
write than the President of the Chinese Imperial University. It 
summarizes the scholarship, philosophy, and religious thought of 
an empire."—The Dial. 


By SUSIE C. RIJNHART, M.D. 
WITH THE TIBETANS 


In Tent and Temple 


The Narrative of a Journey into the Closed Land. Sec- 
ond Edition. Fully illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 








‘* A book of extraordinary and thrilling interest. . .. It is a tale of 
rare bravery and devotion from the lips of this intrepid woman.” 
—Springfield Republican, 





A TALE OF THE TIMES 
OF JUDAS MACCABAEUS 








By FRANKLIN WELLES CALKINS 
MY HOST, THE ENEMY 


And OTHER TALES OF THE NORTHWEST. 
gilt top, $1.50. 

“By a man with Theodore Roosevelt's love of hunting, wild 
adventures, and hair-breadth escapes. From a round of exciting 
experiences he writes these tales of the prairie, fresh and crisp and 
intensely interesting.” 


By ISAAC TAYLOR HEADLAND 
THE CHINESE BOY AND GIRL 


With over 150 illustrations, quarto, boards, decorated in 
unique. Chinese style, $1.00 net (postage 16c.). 
A companion book to *‘ Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes,” of which 
the Evening Post said: ‘‘A wonderful revelation of home life in 
China. . . . Will delight every one who loves children.” 





12mo, cloth, 






















American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE 


* Published August 26, 1901, with carefully selected references and 
Topical Headings, prepared by the American Revision Committee, 
whose attestation appears on the back of the title page. 

“The standard translation of the Bible for the English-speaking 
world.”—Sunday School Times. 

“It is by far the most exact . . . and being the standard, this edition 
should be much sought for, and ought to be in the hands of every student 
of the Bible.”—The Independent. 

“The most important volume that American Scholarship has eyer 
produced.”—Church Economist. 

Long Primer type, all styles of binding. Prices from $1.50 to $9.00. 
For sale by all booksellers or send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York 
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A ‘i E iti nd it 
McKinley, ‘and many others. Free circular of The Bright 
White Light” Si 

WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Dept. V, 918 Chestaut St., Phila. 


Fits any Magic Lantern. Intensely brilliant, absolutely 
safe, easy to operate, costs less than two cents an hour. Send 
for our great combination offers on lantern slides. Pan- 
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Fleming H. Rewell Company’s New Books 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER’S IDEAL GIFT BOOK 
LARGE PAPER EDITION DE LUXE 


Winsome Womanhood 


Illuminated pages and many extra illustrations in Sepia, 8vo, cloth, boxed, net, $2.50 (post. 20c.). 
Original Edition, 15th Thousand, Mlustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Its remarkable popularity has caused the publishers to issue a specially artistic edition, greatly enlarged 


and embodying all of the latest improvements and excellencies of modern bookmaking. 
“It will find the immediate approval of the feminine heart, for upon each page will be found a dainty reproduction of articles 
much treasured by my lady when she pursues the gentler arts of home-making.""— The Outlook. 















By NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIs 


DAVID, THE POET AND KING 


By MARGARET E. SANGSTER 
LYRICS OF LOVE 


Of Hearth and Home and Field and Garden. Pages 
printed in two colors. 16mo, decorated cloth, $1.25 
net (postage gc.). 

The book is in keeping with the poems, dainty, restful to the eye 
and comfortable to hold. Soft-tinted paper and quiet yet rich 
ornamentation make it a most attractive gift-book. ‘Among the 
best of our living poets.""—Boston Traveler, 








Illustrated by Louis Rhead. 16mo, 75 cents net (post- 
age 7c.). 

‘An essay giving the result of careful and intelligent study of 
the career of David. All the romance, tragedy, and pathos of his 
career are graphically related tn clear-cut narrative style." 

New York Times Saturday Review. 


By ROBERT E. SPEER 
CHRIST AND LIFE 


=] Papers on the Practice. of the Christian Life. 

cloth, gilt top, $1.00 et (postage 8 cents). 

Issued in unusually attractive form, it will prove one of the choic- 

est devotional gift books of the season. The point of relation of 

one faith to daily life is treated in Mr. Speer’s clear and fervent 
style. 


By CHARLES H. PARKHURST, D.D. 
THE SUNNY SIDE of CHRISTIANITY 


16mo, decorated boards, net, 60c. (postage 7c.). 


‘A clear and concise attempt to present Christianity in its quick 
and original form, stripped of the bemummying draperies in which 
the ages have wrapped it. ... Marked by Dr. Parkhurst’s deep 
spiritual insight and mental cogency.”—New York Times. 





16mo, 





By HUGH BLACK, author of “ Friendship” 
Culture and Restraint 


8vo, decorated cloth, gilt top, $1.50 met (postage 14C.). 
Mr. Black’s art that conceals art, as Robertson Nicoll characterizes it, is here manifest. He ranks 
among the leading essayists of to-day—indeed, the reading of his work reminds one of the fine literature of 
the days of the older essayists. The field he has chosen is one that calls for a rare combination of heart and 
mind, Vigorous in thought, incisive in style, practical in application, unique and effective. 
‘ “* We can well understand his popularity, for he has the faculty of expression in a marked degree.’'—New York Observer. 


r 


By GEORGE MATHESON 


TIMES OF RETIREMENT 


Devotional Meditations by the author of ‘‘ Moments on 

the Mount,” etc. Cloth, net, $1.25 (postage, 12C.). 

The best thought and feeling of the well-known blind preacher 

and scholar of Scotland is gathered in these Meditations, written to 
help in the activities of life. 


By His Son, THOMAS C. HALL, D.D. 
DR. JOHN HALL’S BIOGRAPHY 


Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $1.50 net (postage, 13C.). 


A worthy tribute to an acknowledged leader in the American 
Church. Fittingly perpetuates the home and public life of one 
known and loved_on both sides of the Atlantic by every class and 
condition of men. 


By FREDERIC ROWLAND MARVIN 


LAST WORDS OF DISTINGVISHED 
MEN AND WOMEN 








PART Ill. (Completing Set) READY 


THE 20th CENTURY 
NEW TESTAMENT. wt Three part: 








THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 








8vo, cloth, net, $1.50 (postage 15c.). 
“An extremely interesting collection of the last sayings of famous 
men and women in ancient and modern times.‘’—N. Y. Times. 


Part I. The Gospels and the Acts. Part II. Paul’s Letters to the 
Churches. Part III. Remaining Letters. Each part 16mo, flex- 
ible, 50 cents, net (postage §c.). 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY LIST—FREB TO ANY ADDRESS 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 





New York: 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 63 Washington St. Toronto: 27 Richmond St., W. 





HANDBOOK = 1902 


READY 2 DECEMBER 
Prayer Meeting Topics 


With helpful subdivisions and care- 
fully arranged missionary topics on 
the plan which last year proved so 
serviceable to many churches. 


Daily Bible Readings 
With the general topic, The Heroes 
of the Faith. 

These Bible readings are compiled by the 
editor who has arranged the series of the 
last two years, which proved so popular 


with the constituency of The Congreyation- 
alist. 


Religious and 
Denominational Information 


Latest statistics with interesting 
analyses of Congregational strength 
throughout the country. 1901 in 
retrospect, A careful summary of 
the year’s events from a denomina- 
tional and religious standpoint. 


Prayers for Daily Use and 
Grace Before Meat 


Forms cast in popular language 
designed to be of daily service in 
the home. 


PRICE, 100 COPIES, POSTPAID, $1.25 
Single copies, 4 cts.; 25 copies, 50 cts.; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 75 copies, $1.00 


THE PILGRIM PRESS~ - 14 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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Christian News from Every- 


where 
(Continued from page 818.) 

the New Hebrides, where his presence 
is much needed, owing to the disposition 
of traders to force intoxicants, opium, 
dynamite and firearms upon the na- 
tives. Let us hope that this beloved mis- 
sionary and his faithful wife will soon 
be able to resume the work which is the 
joy of their lives and which has already 
borne such remarkable fruit. 


Perhaps the awakening in Japan is 
only the forerunner of revivals through- 
out mission lands in general. Already 
the workers in India, having learned of 
the deepened religious interest in Japan, 
have sent forth through their North 
India Mission Conference, assembled 
Sept. 18-26 at Missoorie, a call for prayer 
that this wave of revival may sweep over 
all countries. Missionaries have been 
working in India now for one hundred 
years, and there are many indications 
that the seed so faithfully sown is likely 
to bear soon an unprecedented harvest. 
Certainly Christian people in this land 
ought to join with their brethren on the 
ground in prayer that their great yearn- 
ing may soon be realized. 

Among the many auturgn meetings the 
sixteenth biennial conference of the In- 
ternational Board of Women and Young 
Women’s Christian Association at Cleve- 
land early in this month ought not to 
be overlooked. There came together 
from all over the country leaders in this 
movement, which undertakes to do in 
behalf of young women what the Y. M, 
C. A. does for young men, Among the 
men who had a part in the week’s session 
were Prof. E. I. Bosworth, Rev. C. S. 
Mills and Rev. H. C. Hayden, D.D. 
The topics discussed related to the vari- 
ous practical lines of work which the as- 
sociation prosecutes, and were presented 
by prominent women from New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Brooklyn, San Fran- 
cisco, Richmond and other cities. 


The Presbyterian Mission forces in 
China are sadly bereaved in the death 
of Dr. John G. Kerr of Canton, who 
had sole charge of the hospital there 
from 1855-82. Since the latter date he 
has rendered much valuable guidance 
and assistance to his younger colleagues. 
He has published twelve works on medi- 
cine and surgery and was reeognized as 
one of the ablest medical men in China, 
In 1897 Colonel Denby, the United States 
minister, chose him in preference to the 
great Japanese surgeons in Tokyo to per- 
form an operation for appendicitis. He 
probably might have earned in this coun- 
try an income of perhaps $50,000 a year, 
but his heart was in the missionary call- 
ing, and he made medicine in every case 
the handmaiden of the gospel. 

In the beautifully decorated Nollen- 
derfplatz the first earth was broken last 
week for the American church in Ber- 
lin. The wife of the American ambassa- 
dor, Mrs. A. D. White, the wife of Gen- 
eral Consul Mason and most of the ladies 
of the American colony were present. 
The oldest American resident of Berlin, 
Mr. Griscom, handed to Miss Mamie Wil- 
lard, niece of the late Miss Frances Wil- 
lard, a silver spade made by an Ameri- 
can firm. With it Miss Willard removed 
the first earth. She had been granted 
this part of honor because the first dollar 
which she had saved when a little girl 
became the nucleus of the building fund 
for the American church. Rev. Mr. 
Dickie, pastor of the American chureh, 
delivered the address. Ambassador 
White is to lay the corner stone on 
Thanksgiving Day. 
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chief of construction and maintenance of the 
Louisiana Parchase Exposition, to turn over 
to the public, April 30, 1903, ‘the most magnifi- 
cent exposition in the way of buildings, archi- 
tectural effects and landscape gardening the 
world has ever seen,” is to be met by the 
promise of the people to hand over to the 
world a city, on its physical side at least, re- 
deemed and made beautiful. Designs for the 
chief buildings have been published, ground 
for the most important ones is about to be 
broken and the whole exposition site is 
rapidly being inclosed with a high board 
fence. The educational building, with an 
area of 400,000 square feet, and its annex, the 
social economy building, covering an equal 
area, as compared to the 105,850 square feet of 
the educational building of the Columbian 
Exposition, indicate the scale on which the 
directors are planning. With two high 
schools projected, the Carnegie grant of a 
million dollars for a central and ten branch 
libraries, a civic pride higher than ever be- 
fore, the state is no longer “poor old 
Mizzoura!” 

The Congregational Club met in the newly 
decorated rooms of the Mercantile Club and 
considered The Higher Life of St. Louis. Dr. 
Patton presided felicitously, his introductory 
sallies adding much to the pleasure of the 
evening. Prof. J.S. Collins, principal of the 
Eugene Field School, spoke on Education in 
Patriotism. Mr. W. B. Ittner, architect for 
the board of education, made an effective plea 
for the artistic in municipal construction, 
illustrating his remarks with stereopticon 
views from many cities in this and foreign 
countries. The address that awakened keen- 
est interest, however, and which is the sensa- 
tion of the hour in musical cireles, was that of 
Mrs. J. L. Blair on The Development of Pub- 
lic Taste in Music. Her prominence as a mu- 
sician and her recent appointment as a mem- 
ber at large of the board of lady managers of 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition naturally 
created additional interest. The address was 
a trenchant arraignment of our lack of public 
spirit in developing musical taste. As arem- 
edy she suggested: (1) demand good music; 
(2) pay for it; (3) appreciate it—and you will 
have it. All the papers published extracts 
from the address and are now printing replies 
and interviews with leading musicians. 

Rev. Frank Foster, pastor of Memorial 
Church, is planning to erect a model church 
building near one of the chief entrances tothe 
World’s Fair, to be used as Congregational 
headquarters and later as a permanent home 
for his parish. Oo: k. x. 


Spiritual Movements in Cincinnati 


The supreme problem here, as elsewhere, 
is how to meet and match the world, with its 
incessant attractions. In no city is victori- 
ous work more difficult. Hence the opportu- 
nity is great and the incentive glorious. If 
Christianity cannot capture such a city as 
this, our civilization is doomed. But it can. 


STRONG FOOD 
Having the Longest Staying Powers. 








It is a good thing to know how to select 
food that will so thoroughly feed and nourish 
the body that there is no indication of hunger 
or faintness from one meal to another. 

i Ag uts Food will carry the user longer, 
probably, than any other food known. A 

oung lady attending business college writes 
rom Atlanta, Ga., saying, ‘Before I began 
using Grape- Nuts I got so hungry before the 
dinner hour that I was faint and almost sick, 
but since I have Grape-Nuts Food for break- 
fast I study harder, and wait longer for my 
dinner without experiencing any of the for- 
mer trouble. 

“‘One great advantage is that it requires no 
cooking or peeperetice. I wish every one 
knew of the value of G Nuts Food for 
children in school.” I. Parkhurst. 





In a large measure it is doing it. The odds, 


however, are tremendous. Theaters are / 


thronged Sunday afternoons and evenings. 
The saloon knows no sacred day. 

Amid these evils—possibly because of them 
—appear signs of renewed vitality in the 
churches. The Presbytery of Cincinnati has 
just devoted a full day to prayer and spiritual 
conference. Sixty or moreclergymen attended 
this “retreat,” and their common desire indi- 
cated a new evangelistic earnestness. Meth- 
odists at their district meeting, with the same 
desire for spiritual quickening, secured ad- 
dresses from Mrs. J. Howard Taylor. She 
addressed women at Walnut Hills Congrega- 
tional Church next day. 

Rev. G. Campbell Morgan will give a week 
to Cincinnati a month later, coming under 
the auspices of Lane Seminary on a special 
mission to the students and ministers of the 
city. Evening services in one of the leading 
down-town churches will be open to the pub- 
lic. The Congregational Union plans to have 
its part in this aggressive movement. A spe- 
cial effort is in progress to enlarge its mem- 
bership and bring the churches into closest 
possible touch. 

Work in the individual churches is prosper- 
ing. The growth at Walnut Hills is steady 
and strong. Not for years have so many 
strangers attended. New members come at 
every communion. Columbia’s pulse has beat 
stronger since the coming of Mr. Dickinson. 
This is shown by increased revenue. 

Whatever failures Congregationalism has 
experienced here have been due to individual 
workers, not to difficulties inherent in this 
semi-southern field. The problem is always 
one of men and not of place. Congregational- 
ism is as well suited to this region as any 
other creed or polity. The people respond 
cordially to the genuine gospel, earnestly and 
ably presented. D. M. P. 


Dr. Ament in Nebraska 


Dr. W. 8S. Ament of China has been devot- 
ing fifteen days to Nebraska, and has made 
about thirty addresses, beginning at Omaha 
and closing at York. Everywhere he has 
been enthusiastically received, and his vig- 
orous addresses have commanded profound 
attention and aroused intense interest. His 
grasp of the entire situation, his thorough 
acquaintance and sympathy with the Chinese 
character, his evident fairness, his vivid de- 
scription of the siege, his hope and courage 
have won him hundreds of hearers among 
men who have had little sympathy with for- 
eign mission movements. In Lincoln he spoke 
in five different churches and, on invitation 
of Chancellor Andrews, gave two chapel talks 
to the university students. People were some- 
what surprised to find a lengthy and sympa- 
thetic report of these speeches in the daily 
State Journal. His addresses have been of 
great educative value and have created a 
wider interest in missionary work. The West 
needs more such men to bring it into touch 
with the larger work of the kingdom. The 
series of meetings was arranged by a corpo- 
rate member of the Board in the state, and 
indicates one way in which members can serve 
the Board and further the cause of missions. 

B. 


October Receipts of the A. B, 
C, F; M. 





1900 1901 
$46,005.24 $52,307.20 


Donations, 
Donations for the debt, 59 82 24,117.11 
Legacies, 6,469.53 1,910.86 
$52,534 59 $78,335.17 
. 2mos.1900 2 mos. 1901 
Donations, 5,606 11 2,463 88 
Donations for the debt, 164.82 25,166 49 
Legacies, 12,494.83 2,645. 


$68,265.76 $90,276.23 

Increase in donations for two months, $6,857.77 ; 

decrease in legacies, $9,848.97 ; net increase, $22,- 
010.47. 
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SPECIAL HOLIDAY EDITION 
LIBRARY OF 
Engineering Practice 

(Printed solely for our students) 


MPRISES 2500 quarto es from 
Or Electrica’, Mechanical a Steam 


















Engineering Courses, bound in half morocco 
leather. As a special Christmas offer, a set 
these valuable reference books will be given 


with each full engineering scholarship, during 
the month of December. As the edition w Fe 
limited applications can be considered é 
in the order received. oe 

What betrer Christmas gift can be givens FF 
young man than an rtunity to increase his § 
earning-power? Ascholarshipinthe American Fe 
School of Correspondence offerssuch an oppor & 
tunity. Thorough instruction at home in 


MECHANICAL ELECTRICAL TEXTILE 
STATIONARY LOCOMOTIVE MARINE 


Engineering 


HEATING VENTILATION PLUMBING 
MECHANICAL DRAWING 

under instructors wh» are teachers and grad- 

uates from the great technical schools of Boston. 
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f-evident to every thinking reader. 
andbook, describing courses, may be had 
on application. 
American Schoo! of Correspondence 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
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7-Day TOURS TO WASHINGTON, $25.— Prelimi- 
nary announce ments «f the series of tours Boston 
to Washington from January to May, under the 
personally-condu -ted tourist system of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, are iow ready,and may be ob- 
tained of D. N. Bell, Tourist Agent, 205 Washing- 
ton Street, Buston. 


MopDERN invention has by labor and fuel saving 
reduced the e st of pottery, so that never was the 
cost of adinner set so lowas now. Jones, McDuffee 
& Stratton have an exhibit of the productions of 
European and American wares that will attract 
those interested in studying the development of 
the potters and glassmakers’ art. 
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Record of the Week 
Calls 


ARNOLD, SETH A., Grinnell, Io., to Clackamas, 
Ore. Accepts. 

BEARD, JOSEPH R., South Ch., Ottumwa, Io., to 
Oto. Accepts. 

BosQuUET, JOHN, a recent graduate of Andover 
Sem., to the Presb. Ch., New Boston, N.H. Ac- 
cepts. 

BUSHNELL, CAMPBELL W., Kalama, Wn., to Gran- 
ite Falls. Accepts. 

CARLSON, CARL E., Swedish Ch., Woodstock, Ct., 
to Swedish Ch., Naugatuck. Accepts. 

COWAN, JOHN W., Newton, Io., to Crete, Neb. 

DAvis, DAVID L., Mt. Carmel, Pa., to Bethel Ch., 
Nanticoke. Accepts, and is at work. 

Downs, CHAS. A., Michigan City, N. D., to add 
Petersburg to his field. Accepts. 

DyKE, THOs., Climax, Minn., to serve also Cale- 
donia, N. D. Accepts. 

ELSON, GEO. W., to remain a third year at Atlanta 
and Big Rock, Mich. 

EMBREE, JEHU H., to remain a third year with the 
churches of Loomis, Keystone and Pleasant Grove, 
Neb. Accepts, and adds Bertrand to the field 
temporarily, preaching there Sunday evenings. 

FISHER, JESSE L., Wallace, Neb.. to Curtis. Ac- 
cepts, retaining Wallace as an out-station for the 
present. 

GOODACRE, HENRY, Kedwood Falls, Minn., to 
Lafayette, Ind. Accepts. 

HALL, THOS., [sland Pond, Vt., to Cobourg, Can. 

HAZELTINE, EDWIN A., Miller’s Place, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call to Rushville and Reed’s Corners 

JACKSON, PRESTON B., North Yakima, Wn., to 
Plains, Mont. Accepts, and is at work. 

KANTNER, WM. C., Salem, Ore., to Hassalo St. Ch., 
Portland. 

KOKJER, JORDAN M., Cowles, Neb., adds Pleasant 
Ridge to his field. 

LINDQUIST, AUGUST J., Swedish Ch., Naugatuck, 
Ct., to Scandinavian Ch., Woburn, Mass. Accepts. 

LYMAN, E. FENN, Alcester, 8. D., accepts call to 
Milbank. 

MorRsSE, MorRIs W., Crete, Neb., to Ferndale, Wn. 
Accepts. 

NEWTON, ALBERT F., recently of Union Ch., Haver- 
hill, Mass., to N. Leominster. 

PEASE, WM. P., Granite Falls, Wn.,to Leavenworth. 
Accepts. 

PIERCE, WM., Kirkland, Ill., to Danvers. Accepts. 

SALLMON, WM. H., graduate student at Yale Sem., 
to presidency of Tabor Coll., Tabor, Io. 

TROWBRIDGE, JOHN P., Eastford, Ct.,to N. Roches- 
ter, Mass. Accepts, closing a nine years’ pastor- 
ate at Eastford. 

WARNER, THOS. H., to remain another year at 
Whitehall, Mich. 

WIARD, Hiram D., Ft. Dodge, Io., accepts call to 
Huron, 8S. D. 

WILLIAMS, P. O., to Dwight, N. D. Accepts. 

WILSON, JOHN J., Wheaton, Kan., to Chelsea PI. 
Ch., Kansas City, Kan. 

WILSON, JOHN W., Council Bluffs, Io., to Lake 
Geneva, Wis. 


Ordinations and Installations 
BAILEY, HENRY L., i. Longmeadow, Mass., Nov. 13. 
Sermon, Rev. F. L. Goodspeed, Ph. D.; other 
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receive our large and beautifully 
illustrated 


HOLIDAY ANNVAL 


the largest and most 
complete Sunday School Catalogue 
issued. Ii contains 64 pages and 
describes our Sunday School Pub- 
lications @ Specialties, Christmas 
and Holiday Goods, Gift Books, 
Calendars, Birthday and Wedding 
Souvenirs, Medals, Christmas 
Cards, Books, etc. “The Best of 


everything for the Sunday School.” 


DAVID C. COOK PVB. CO. 
36 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 
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ask for free sample copies of our Lex<on 
Helps and Papers. We believe them to be 
better and cheaper than all others. 
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parts, Rev. Messrs. N. M. Pratt, N. M. Hall, 
G. H. Bailey, G. W. Winch, A. M. Spangler and 
O. W. Means. 

BooTH, HENRY KENDALL, Chicago Sem., o. First 
Ch., Michigan City, Ind., Nov. 4. Sermon, Prof. 
Douglass McKenzie; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
A. O. Penniman, H. W. Heinzelman, O. L. Kip- 
linger. 

CHALMERS, ANDREW B., i. Grand Avenue Ch., 
New Haven, Ct., Nov. 14, Sermon, Rev. Thomas 
Chalmers; other parts, Rev. Drs. W. W. Leete, 
W. L. Phillips and Rev. Messrs. F. R. Luckey, 
D. J. Clark and A. F. Irvine. 

DOANE, FRANK B., i. North Haven, Ct., Nov. 13. 
Sermon, Dr. W. W. McLane; other parts, Dr. 
George B. Stevens and Rev. Messrs. W. G. Lath- 
rop, G. A. Bushee and D. J. Clark. 

MILBURN, JOSEPH ANTHONY, i. Plymouth Ch., 
Chicago, Nov. 12. 

MULLENBACH, JAS., o. and i. Tabernacle Ch., Chi- 
cago, Nov. 11. 

Resignations 

ENGLISH, ISAAC N., Swanville, Minn. 

MILLARD, M. J., Westmoreland, Kan., which he 
served in connection with Louisville. 

RAREY, GEO. M., Vittum, Kan., and has removed 

* to Wellington. 

SEAVER, NORMAN, Montpelier, Vt., after eight 
years’ service. 

TANNER, ALLEN A., withdraws resignation at 
Waterloo, Io. 

VARLEY, ARTHUR, Bethel, Me. 

WILSON, JOHN W., Council Bluffs, Io., to take effect 
Jan. 1. 


High Grade Gloves 


For Women and Misses 


Street Floor 





” A BOOK FOR 
MOTHERS 


row BABI 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Co,NY 























The fame of our gloves is well known. By offering none but 
good quality gloves over our counters we have gained the proud 
reputation of being America’s greatest glove store. 


Best Kid and Suede Gloves ....... 


Trefousse, Fownes, Marvel and Hyde Park. The finest Women’s gloves made. 


Fine Kid and Suede Gloves ........ . 1.65 
The renowned Neilson, made in Paris, imported direct and sold only at our store, 
in the United States. Equal to many $2.00 brands. 


2.00 


ee Se tee ee oor en BE 
Pique Sewn and overstitched, in black, white and colors. 

OE ET EET eo Aneel teat i ae a Oi 3°s Baa 

NS 'gGhelGe 6) 6k 6 ee ae ee ee 

Fisk, Clark and Flagg Gloves . ......+.-e-.- 2.00 


Mocha, Reindeer, Egal, Buck ...... . 1.50, 2.00, 2.50 


JORDAN MARSH CO. 


BOSTON 


WANTED—A CORNER 


me He 

We are not wanting a corner on the market. The corner 
we want is the lower right hand corner of this page. It is 
We will pay well 











We want it returned to us. 






valuable. 
for it. If properly filled and accompanied by the amount 
called for, we will send this paper to any new name 











To 
The 


until Jan. J, 1903. Any delay now will be re- ( ah 
ationalist, 
gretted after this paper has been read for -— 


IT inclose $2.00. 
Send your paper to 
this new name until Jan, 
1, 1903. 


consecutive weeks. : : : : } 





The Congregationalist, 
14 Beacon St., Boston 


Name 


Address a - 
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The Business Outlook 


The main features surrounding the trade 
situation still continue favorable, and in any 
consideration or review of business condi- 
tions throughout the country the observation 
should not be passed over that the current 
volume of distributive trade is very large in 
allsections. The factor of insufficient railway 
facilities is still making itself felt, that is to 
say, the shortage of cars is being complained 
of by shippers generally. If anything, this 
shortage has become more marked in the for- 
warding of grain, coal, iron and lumber. 

The price level is one of great steadiness, 
with marked advances noted in raw cotton 
andincereals. Where declines have occurred, 
as in crude rubber, they have been of rare ex- 
ception. 

Although shipments of boots and shoes 
continue on a very large scale, the situation 
is not without its unsatisfactory features, the 
principal point of complaint being that prices 
are not being maintained at a profitable level. 
In iron and steel great activity continues and, 
while exports of manufactured iron and steel 
products have fallen off somewhat, the home 
demand is still on an enormous scale. Wool 
and woolens and dry goods are in fair demand 
at steady prices. 

Regarding the speculative situation, it still 
has an upward tendency, in spite of the break 
in prices of Thursday, Nov. 14. Although a 
stringency in money threatens at times to de- 


velop, it is believed that the same interests | 


who have the stock market so well in hand 


will see to it that no flurry in money rates oc- | 


curs, at least until they have distributed a 
large part of their burden of stocks. Amal- 
gamated is being talked for higher prices, and 


likewise an advance generally in Boston’s | 


copper stocks. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, NOV. 15 


The leader, Mrs. W. N. Snow of Somerville, 
gave as the lesson of the hour the testing of 
our faith in trial, drawn from the experience 
of Moses at the waters of Marah. 

Miss Child gave items with reference to the 
missionaries whose names were on the 
prayer calendar for the week. Mrs. C. A. 
Stanley and Mrs. F. M. Chapin are now on 
their way to North China. Miss Mary Porter, 
formerly of Pang-chuang, is now in Peking. 
She is chiefly responsible for the Bridgman 
school, and expects to have her home and 
work in Peking. Mrs. Henry Porter is in 
Beloit, Mich., and Mrs. A. P. Peck is still in 
California serving as president of the Wom- 
an’s Board of the Pacific. These ladies were 
formerly in Pang-chuang, where Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Smith have probably arrived by 
this time. Mrs. Chauncy Goodrich, with her 
children, is now in this country. A letter 
was read from Miss Gertrude Wyckoff, writ- 
ten in Tientsin, Sept. 24. She had just re- 
turned from her summer vacation, where she 








Dollars 
Saved 


by using 
PEARLINE. 
You save a 
few cents by 
buying some 
cheap wash- 


ing powder, but you 

lose a hundred times 
as much in damage to your 
clothes. Where's the econ- 
omy? They are entirely dif- 
ferent from PEARLINE, 
which is absolutely harmless, 
and cheapest to use. 650 


Pearline — Saving 





had visited missionaries and schools of other 
denominations. 

Mention was made of Mrs. McMillan’s lace 
school for Chinese girls, where thirty or forty 
girls, besides studying the “‘ Christian Book,” 
make pretty lace in silk, cotton and linen 
thread. A largé firm in Chefoo takes all the 
lace they can make, and some of the girls are 
able to take to their parents as much as $2 in 
gold every month or six weeks from their 
earnings. 

The rumor in the morning papers of the 
speedy release of Miss Stone was alluded to, 
and Miss Gilman of Hallowell, Me., spoke of 
the comfort Miss Stone must derive from the 
consciousness that so many were praying for 
her. Mrs. Susan B. Childs of Northbridge, 
Mass., gave an illustration of the sustaining 
power in trial of the expectation of the joy 
set before us. Mrs. Kellogg and Miss Ilse C. 
Pohl of Smyrna, Turkey, and others gave 
personal experiences of the way in which 
their Marahs had been sweetened and blessed 
for them through the love of God. Mrs. 
I. V. Woodbury described the interest in Miss 
Stone’s capture by an Italian whom she had 
seen, as shown by his questions: ‘‘ Was she 
on a safe road?”’ “ Was she a young girl?” 
ete., and reaching the conclusion that “‘the 
brigands were more wicked than I thought.” 
Miss Skinner of Chicago presented greet- 
ings from the Woman’s Presbyterian Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Northwest. 


Dinner Sets 
For Thanksgiving 


Intending purchasers or those inter- 








ested in seeing an extensive exhibit will 
| find all values, from the everyday set up 








| through the medium grades to the costly 


specimens, in our Dinner Set Department, 
3d floor. 
Never was our stock larger, more valu- 


; able and comprehensive than now. 


Many of our designs are stock patterns, 
which can be readily matched for years 
to come. 

Some of our patterns are not in that 
class. 

Every requisite for the home in Crock- 
ery, China, Glass and Lamps, 


Wholesale and Retail, 


One price only, marked in plain figures, 
and we are not undersold on equal ware 
if we know it. 

Inspection invited. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


120 Franklin, Cor. Federal. 
Real Estate Wanted 


and for sale. If you want to sell or buy (no matter 
where located) send description and cash price and get 
(FREE) my successful plan. W. M. a Niall 
DER, North American Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 











BEVERLY H. BONFOFERY, 
6 Main Street, Unionville, Mo. 


5% and 6% Investments 


In first Mortgages on improved farms in the 
a Blue Grass ard Corn Belt regions of 
and Missouri. Safe as Government Bonds. 


Let us send you our lists. 
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Special Lace 
Curtain Offerings 


450 Pairs Irish Point Lace Curtains, in 
newest designs, some finished in neat, dainty 
patterns, others have good heavy work borders, 


none are worth less than $6.50, our 
special price on this lot, only, a pair 5 oOo 

Our special sale of Seotch Lace Curtains 
is stillin progress and customers are delighted 
with the values given. You may just as well 
take advantage of this special price and secure 
your curtains now; they are worth from 


$3.75 to $5.00, sale price only, 2]. 98 


Reversible Tapestry Portieres, in a great 
variety of styles and colorings, at 
ONLY, & PAiP..... 2.266 ceeeee ere eeeees 5.00 
New Pillow Tops, from, 19 t | 50 
cCiltl. 


Only 100, 3-Fold Sereens, in oak and ma- 


hogany, 4 ft. 6-in. high, filled with fig- 
ured silkoline,worth $1.50 at only, each 89c 


GILCHRIST C0. 


Winter and Washington Sts., Boston 


A Snecessfal Business Experience 
of Nearly 12 Years 


More than 1000 Satisfied Investors. 
What more need be said of the 


JOHN MULHOLLAND 
6% GOLD BONDS 6% 


On every $100 invested we pay 6 per cent. per an- 
num interest, and repay the principal in ten equal 
payments without reducing the interest. In other 
words, on a hundred dollar bond 


WE PAY 
$3.00 mrerzst $10.00 remcirat 


each six months for five years. Bonds are issued 
in amounts of $100, $200, $300, $400, $500, $1,000, 
and up. Coup for Principal and Interest are 
made payable at bank selected by purchaser in 
any part of the world. 


OVER EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS; SOLD. 


Send for booklet. We have many bondholders 
and some may be in your locality. 


JOHN MULHOLLAND 


ROOM 246, POTTER BLDC., NEW YORK 
I WISH TO BUY 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES, 


for cash, especially in 


Kansas, Nebraska a and The | Dakotas. 


8.K. H 
640 Samet Bullding, a. Mass. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 




















or other expenses, secured by 


FIRST FARM MORTGAGES 


In Osborne County, Kansas. Guaranteed titles. 

Personal examination. 12 years’ experience. Only 

—— loans negotiated. References given. 
ite 


ARTHUR H. CODDARD, Alton, Kansas 


6” CLEAR OF TAXES 





Seven Per Cent. 


Cumulative Preferred Stock of the Granby Cot- 
ton Mills of Columbia, S. C., is now offered at 
106 and accrued interest. e can highly rec- 
ommend this moee F for safety and satisfactory 
interest returns. e have a number of other 

good investment Punk, Send for list. 

Hugh MacRae & Co., Bankers 

Wilmington, North Carolina, 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Dec. 1-7. Children of God. Rom. 
8: 14-17. « 

It is one thing to assert and prove the fact 
of sonship to God. It is quite another thing 
to enter upon and exemplify the life of sonship. 
There are still those who believe that no one 
has a right to call himself a child of God until 
he has passed through an experience known 
technieally as conversion. But Christians to- 
day are coming to believe that a man’s right to 
this title antedates his acceptanceof the obli- 
gations whichitinvolves. It is ingrained into 
the very fiber of his being. The church has 
been too slowin yielding this point, as if it 
might set a limit to its own prerogative or 
shatter its systems of theology. But we are 
at last seeing that there is an inestimable gain 
for the church itself in recognizing the uni- 
versal fatherhood of God, and the fact that 
no matter how long the prodigal tarries in 
the far country he still bears the parental 
image and is the object of the father’s love 
and care. 





Yes, we are all the children of God. We 
are not the offspring of the devil, but the eter- 
nal God has made us and the spirit of man is 
the candle of the Lord. You cannot have a 
race of human beings some of whom belong 
to God and some do not. When he created 
man in his own likeness, he took upon him- 
self the responsibilities of universal father- 
hood. Too many of us, it is sadly true, 
have to go through an experience similar to 
that of Flora, in one of Ian Maclaren’s Bon- 
nie Brier Bush stories, but when after long 
wandering we come back we shall find some 
such inscription as she found in her father’s 
Bible: 

Flora, missed May, 1873, found September, 1873. 


We may be missed and lost out of our Fa- 
ther’s house, but our place there is never pre- 
empted by another, and it is always waiting 
for us. 


But while God changes not, we, through the 
perversity of our wills, can live in the world 
as though we had no divine parentage, and so 
practically nullify the meaning which it car- 
ries. Now and then we see a degenerate son 
of a noble sire, and as we reflect on what the 
fellow might have been if he had proved true 








COFFEE COMPLEXION 


Many Ladies Have Poor Complex- 
ions from Coffee. 


“Coffee caused dark colored blotches on 
my face and body. | had been drinking it 
fora —_ while and these blotches gradually 
appeared, until finally they became perma- 
nent and were about as dark as coffee itself. 

I formerly had as fine a complexion as one 
could ask for. 

When I became convinced that coffee was 
the cause of my ny changed and took 
to using Postum Cereal Food Coffee, and as I 
made it well, according to directions, I liked 
it very much, and have since that time used 
it entirely in place of coffee. 

Iam thankful to say I am not nervous any 
more, as | was when I was drinking coffee, 
and my complexion is now as fair and good 
as it was yearsago. Itis very plain that the 
coffee caused the trouble. Please omit my 
name from — print.” Mrs. ——, 2081 
Ogden Ave., Chicago, tll. The name of this 
lady can be given by the Postum Cereal Co., 
Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Most bad complexions are caused by some 
disturbance of the stomach and coffee is the 
greatest disturber of digestion known. Al- 
most any woman can have a fair complexion 
if she will leave off coffee and use Postum 
Food Coffee and nutritious, healthy food in 
proper quantity. The food coffee furnishes 
certain parts of the natural grains from the 
field that nature uses to rebuild the nervous 
System, and when that isin good condition 
one can depend upon a good complexion as 
— as a general healthy condition of the 

y. 





Williston Walker, New Haven....... 
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to his lineage, we say to ourselves: ‘‘ Why, he 
is no son of his father. He does not exhibit 
any of the family characteristics. He does 
not class with those who have borne his name 
before him.” By and by the grace of God 
gets hold of him, and outwardly and inwardly 
he is a changed man. Then with rejoicing 


“we exclaim: “ He now is a true son of his fa- 


ther. He is animated by the high motives 
which have always controlled his ancestors. 
He is adding luster to the family name. He 
is a true son of his father because he illus- 
trates the qualities which have made his fa- 
ther respected and influential.” 





In just this fashion we dishonor, or we do 
credit, to our divine parenthood. The man 
who has not been touched by Jesus Christ to 
a realization of the fact that he belongs to 
God, the man who has not accepted the re- 
sponsibility and obligations of sonship, the 
man who is not trying to do the will of the 
Father in heaven, is a burden and a disgrace 
in the family of God. O, let him awaken, let 
us awaken him, to his birthright and his call- 
ing. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Nov. 24-30. The Thanksgiving that 
Counts. Ps. 107: 1-16; 1 Cor. 14: 12-17; 
Eph. 5: 15-21. 

,That which is spontaneous, devout and unselfish. 

(For prayer meeting editorial see page 795.) 








In and Around Boston 


A South End Pive-Mile Post 

At Union Church last Sunday Dr. Loomis 
completed five years of pastoral service. In 
a brief prelude the Doctor stated that since 
Jan. 1, 1897, 231 members have been added, 88 
on confession, making the membership 585, a 
net gain of 74. During the half decade the 
church had placed in the edifice two organs— 
the first a failure, the second having only one 
defect, a balance unprovided for, but which, 
it is hoped, will soon be paid. Dr. Loomis 
emphasized the processional character of the 
congregation, which combines a large per 
cent. of business men, young people and stu- 
dents, interspersed with a few old families. 


A Christmas Box for Dr. Grenfell 

Notice is given in the Conversation Corner 
this week of the box to be sent to Dr. 
Grenfell, now at northern Newfoundland, 
where the new hospital is being built. Re- 
member, these people had their first Christ- 
mas tree last year, and any books, games or 
toys, as well as warm clothing, will be gladly 
welcomed by the Doctor. Those who have 
seen the curios which he recently sent from 
Eskimo land have been impressed with 
the great ingenuity shown by the poor people, 
who scarcely see a needle, but who utilize to 
the utmost what little they have. Many of 
these curios have found ready purchasers. 


In Memory of Joseph Cook. 

A memorial service was held in Park Street 
Church last Sunday evening to recall the work 
of Joseph Cook, who lectured in that church 
for many seasons. Addresses were made by 
Rev. Drs. L. B. Bates and A. H. Plumb and 
Hon. C. H. Delano. Dr. Plumb appropriately 
summarized the elements of Mr. Cook’s char- 
acter which made him successful. They 
were, he said, his vast knowledge, his vigor 
of grasp in holding truths in their right rela- 
tionship, his remarkable power of expression 
and-his overwhelming moral and spiritual 
earnestness. 





Home Missionary Fund 


T.B., Philadelphia, Pa........-. ..-.. -.+---- $30. 
Cong. Sunday School, Woodstock, Vt.... ... 


_A Friend, Newton, Ct.............-+--seeeeee. 3.00 
Mrs. C. S. Campbell, Hartford, Ct............ 2.00 
C. A. Kendall, South Framingham........... vee 
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WHAT SHALL WE EAT 


To Keep Healthy and Strong 


A healthy appetite and common sense 
are excellent guides to follow in matters 
of diet, and a mixed diet of grains, fruits 
and meats is undoubtedly the best, in 
spite of the claims made by vegetarians 
and food cranks generally. 

As compared with — and vegeta- 
bles, meat furnishes the most nutriment 
in a highly concentrated form and is di- 
gested and assimilated more quickly than 
vegetables or grains. 

Dr. Julius Remusson on this subject 
says: Nervous persons, people run down 
in health and of low vitality, should eat 
plenty of meat. If the digestion is too 
feeble at first it may be easily strength- 
ened by the regular use of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets after each meal. Two of 
these excellent tablets taken after dinner 
will digest several thousand grains of 
meat, eggs or other animal food in three 
or four hours, while the malt diastase 
also contained in Stuart’s Tablets causes 
the perfect digestion of starchy foods, 
like potatoes, bread, etc., and no matter 
how weak the stomach may be, no trouble 
will be experienced if a regular practice 
is made of using Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets, because they supply the pepsin and 
diastase so necessary to perfect digestion, 
and any form of indigestion and stomach 





> 
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trouble except cancer of the stomach will 
be overcome by their daily use. 

That large class of people who come 
under the head of nervous dyspeptics 
should eat plenty of meat and insure its 
complete digestion-by the systematic use 
of asafe, harmless digestive medicine like 
Stuart’s Te Tablets, composed of 
the natural digestive principles, peptones 
and diastase, which actually perform the 
work of digestion and give the abused 
stomach a chance to rest and to furnish 
the body and brain with the necessary 
nutriment. Cheap cathartic medicines 
masquerading under the name of dyspep- 
sia cures are useless for relief or cure of 
indigestion, because they have absolutely 
no effect upon the actual digestion of 
food. 

Dyspepsia in all its forms is simply a 
failure of the stomach to digest food, and 
the sensible way to solve the riddle and 
cure the indigestion is to make daily use 
at meal time of a safe preparation which 
is indorsed by the medical profession and 
known to contain active digestive princi- 

les, and all this can truly be said of 
Btuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

All druggists throughout the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain sell 
them at the uniform price of fifty cents 
for full treatment. 


OFFICE MAN WANTED A person of some ex- 

yerience in mercantile 
and manufacturing pursuits, and capable of writing a 
good business letter. Must furnish the best of refer- 
ences as to character and ability. To go into an office 
in a flourishing New England village. Address ‘‘ Manu- 
facturer,”’ this office. 
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Longmeadow’s New Pastor 


This historic church in a suburb of Spring- 
field, left pastorless last spring by the resig- 
nation of Rev. S. G. Barnes, in July gave 
a unanimous call to Rev. Henry Lincoln 
Bailey of Middletown Springs, Vt., and in- 
stalled him as pastor Nov. 13.- The candi- 
date’s paper was so clear and convincing that 
slight questioning was required to complete 
the approval of the council. The interesting 
service of installation included a telling ser- 
mon by Dr. F. L. Goodspeed, and prayer 
by the candidate’s father, Rev. G. H. Bailey 
of Ferrisburg, Vt. 

Mr. Bailey was born in Brattleboro, Vt., 
and is a graduate of Middlebury College and 
Hartford Seminary. While supplying a little 
church in the Adirondacks, he met Miss Nel- 
lie Clute of Schroon Lake, N. Y., whom he 
married the following year and to whose win- 
ning personality and tactful co-operation 
much of his success has been due. His equip- 
ment was still further enriched by service 
under the American Board in India, relin- 
quished only because the climate proved 
nearly fatal to Mrs Bailey. Sinee 1891 he has 
been settled at Middletown Springs, where 
membership grew and contributions increased 
five-fold. In Vermont he was a director of 
the Domestic Missionary Society and a valued 
corsulting editor of The Congregationalist. 
The latter position he retains, though his 
field is transferred to the Connecticut Valley. 

The Longmeadow church is famous for 
long pastorates. Of the eight ministers who 
have presided over its nearly two centuries 
of life, the service of three aggregated 142 
years: Dr. Stephen Williams, 66; the first Dr. 
Richard Salter Storrs, 34; Rev. J. W. Harding, 
42. The new pastor seems fitted to continue 
the steadfast succession. 








MELLIN’sS Foop makes milk like mother’s milk. 
That is why you should give it to your baby. 


NEW SLEEPING CAR SERVICE TO CHICAGO.— 
Leaving South Station, Boston, at 6 P. m., through 
service to Buffalo, Detroit and Chicago via Boston 
and Albany, New York Central and Michigan Cen- 
tral k. R. The dest, quickest and safest as well as 
the only direct double track service from New Eng. 
land to these points. Send fer “West Bound.” A. 
8S. Hanson, G. P. A. 


SEE Ir rF You Can.—There is a new piece of 
furniture on exhibition this week at one of the 
warerooms in this city (the Paine Furniture Com- 
pany) which is well worth a special visit if only to 
see. It is a combination of a sideboard, buffet and 


Bakes Twelve 
Dies At Once 


The Glenwood Home Grand range 
with asbestos 1 ned oven, and two 
oven shelves, bakes three rows of food 
evenly at once. The asbestos Lining 


triples baking capacity and saves coal, 
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“Makes Cooking Easy’ 


GLENWOOD 


THE GLENWOOD AGENT HAS THEM. 

















A Pleasing Christmas Gift. 


What shall I buy the folks for a Christmas present? One of the most pleasing and acceptable 














gifts you can make i 
an bawliae ifthe | Pan-American Exposition 


cially fe 
Souvenir Coffee Spoons eeagdouyre dg: 





spoons sold at Exposition at 50 to 75 cents each. 


In ordering: Remit by express 


Michigan Southern Ry. by the Oneida Community. They are made of best material, carefully and 
handsomely finished and fully guaranteed. ‘They are serviceable and will last for years. Like quality 


The set consists of six spoons. A different Exposition subject is engraved in the bowl of each spoon. 














Buffalo, New York and Boston, use the famous through trains over the Lake Shore & 


or post office money order to Complete set in satin- $ 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY, lined box, post paid OO 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. | t© aay address for 
For comfortable, enjoyable travel between the cities of Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, 
e Michigan Southern Railway. For any particulars about travel via this route, address ; 
: @ 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. As, Cleveland, O. 
WEE © PPD © A © aD 





china closet, all in one piece, yet it is so compact 
that it takes no more space in the dining-room than 
the average sideboard. A representative of this 
paper has seen the new piece and is enthusiastic 
about it. We believe our readers will be glad to see 
and examine it. 


By SPECIAL TRAIN THROUGH OLD MEXICO.— 
The members of the Raymond & Whitcomb party 
next January are to make a magnificent round of 
travel in the Southern States and the republic of 
Mexico, under special escort, in a special Pullman 
train of palace sleeping and dining cars. This is 
the eighteenth season of these matchless tours, and 
their popularity is due to the fact that the very 
best facilities for sight-seeing and intelligent study 
are afforded by the managers of these tours. Three 
weeks will be devoted to the country south of the 
Rio Grande. The date of departure of the party 
from Boston is Thursday, Jan. 16. Send to Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb Company, 296 Washington 
Street, opposite School Street, for their illustrated 
Mexico circular, which will be mailed free of cost 
to any address. 








GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON—LIVERPOOL: LONDON 

First Cabin, $40, $45 upwards, depending 
steamer. Immense new steamers. “g A: 

Splendid steamer “ Devonian,” Nov. 27; “ Cestrian,” 
Dec. 4; “ Winifredian,” Dec. 11; “Caledonian” (to 
London), Dec. 5; “ Kingstonian” (to London), Dec. 17 

F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agents, 


Telephone 1359 Main. 115 State Street, Boston 





RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A PARTY UNDER SPECIAL ESCOBT 
WILL LEAVE et 44 JANUARY 16 


N AN ELEGART N OF VESTI- 
BULED PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS 
WITH DINING CAR, Fu TY- 


a 
FIVE DAYS’ R THROUGH THE 


SOUTHERN STATES AND 


OLD MEXICO. 


Ample time will be D gare to all the [eonine cities and 
pieces of historic an picteeoeee interest in Mexico, 
including the Wonderful’ Tampico Division of the 
Mexican Central Railway, a Week in the City 
ef Mexico, and a Four Days’ Trip over the 
Vera Cruz Railway. 


On the same date there will be a party for a 
seventy-two days’ tour through 


Mexico and California, 


oing vin New Orleans and returning via 
Jolorado. - 
Railread and Steamship Tickets to all points. 


(Send for our illustrated Mexico circular. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CoO., 
296 Washington Street, opposite Schoo! Street, Boston, 
25 Union Square, New York, 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 








THE “ALTON’S” ENGINEER 


IF YOU WISH TO 
HAVE A NICE HALF 
TONE ENGRAVING, 
4x3 INCHES, OF THE 
ABOVE PICTURE, 
SEND FOUR CENTS 
IN STAMPS TO 


GEO. J. CHARLTON, 


GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, CHICAGO & 
ALTON RAILWAY, CHICAGO, ILL, 


NEw ENGLAND OFFICE, 
170 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Ghe Pilgrim Lesson Helps 


-.- AND... 


Sunday School Papers 


Aggregate Circulation about two-thirds of a million. 





All our Lesson Helps now have Graded Supplemental Studies outlined to accompany; all the regular work. These 
help the scholar to obtain an intelligent all-around knowledge of the Bible, and also furnish a practicable basis upon which to 


grade a school without disarranging other plans and ordinary work. 





THE 
PAPERS 


THE 
LESSON 


For Young 


HELPS 
For Teachers People 
THE PILGRIM THE 
TEACHER WELLSPRING 
10 cts. gala in 12% _ _ quarter 


50 cts. a year singly. 75 ct 
S$. @ year singly. 


For Seniors 
THE SENIOR 


QUARTERLY 


2 cts., 3 cts., 4 cts., 
5 cts., for different 


For 
Intermediates 


THE PILGRIM 




















editions. VISITOR 
For Sets. o quarter ia 
Intermediates sala tonne 
THE For Primary 
INTERMEDIATE Scholars 
QUARTERLY Seca: oe 
Same prices as Senior. Chee THE 
: MAYFLOWER 
For Juniors 62 cts. per quarter in 
a clubs. 
THE JUNIOR 30 cts. a year singly. 
QUARTERLY ‘ 
jor ditierent editions. ace | Bible Stories 
2 _MIEET vy for Home 
For Home } INTERMEDIATE | 
Students 5 | aah! L = if | QUARTERLY | — 
via Uaioe S Bugreteortodtiedd j sn ge THE LITTLE 
HE HOM é gag hte: ‘ | ae “he eprron i, PILGRIM 
DEPARTMENT # = : w zz. a. ; eas a oe 5 cts. per quarter in 
QUARTERLY clubs. 
4 cts. 25 cts. per year singly 





For Primary Scholars. THE LITTLE LESSON CARDS. 2} cts. per quarter. 


For the Whole School. BIBLE LESSON PICTURES. 75 cts. per quarter. Both of these are printed in colors. This 
is especially useful in the Primary Department. 





The 5-cent editions of our Senior and Intermediate Quarterlies are unusually attractive and exceptionally complete, 
having written answer questions, illustrations, etc. Both enlarged and standard editions have choice music. 
Our Papers are all issued weekly, are all fully illustrated and ably edited. The constantly increasing circulation attests 


their popularity. 
Samples of any or all our Periodicals free to Superintendents. 


Besides our own series we sell a// others at publishers’ prices, and solicit the entire order from every Congregational Sunday 
School, all but a small fraction of which we now supply wholly or in part. 





y 4 BOSTON, Congregational House. | 
The Pilgrim Press PR fie IM | J. H. TEWKSBURY, Business Manager. 





















ORIENTAL 
TOUR 


Sailing Feb. 12, 1902, on the steamship 
“Commonwealth” of the Dominion Line 












Egypt in March 
Palestine in April 
Easter at Jerusalem 
Turkey and Greece in May 





Our Oriental parties are planned and conducted on 





They are designed for people of 


original lines. 





education and culture who will wish to travel with 





every comfort, but without undue extravagance. We 





advertise only among such people. This party will 


be limited in number and conducted so as to secure 






the undoubted advantages of party travel in the 





Orient, while at the same time preserving so far as 





practicable the freedom of the individual traveler. 





We also have a series of tours to Europe for 





next spring and summer. 





Full descriptive pamphlet and itinerary now ready 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. 


(Successors to DUNNING & SAWYER) 
106 CONCRECATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MASS. 

















Thanksgiving Day 


will be a day of rejoicing and thanksgiving for your 
family if, during 1901, you have secured a Policy in 


s If not, it is time to do 
The Prudential * sonow. You area year 
older than last November, and next year you may 
not be insurable. 


The Prudential 


Insurance 

Company 

of i ane TR, 

America PRUDENTIAL ke 
(HAS THE Af 


STRENGTH OF 
John F. Dryden GIBRALTAR 


President 


Home Office 
Newark, N. J. 





Fill out this slip and send to us. 





Without committing myself to any action, I shall be glad 
to receive, free, particulars and rates of. Life Insurance Policies. 


PF so vcuvcnd cyesececesees: vetsbecwes MPO v3 cc Nees cecevesgrcéeveus 
(1 Pee eer 
MAR GOGS oon 0'n ce vcan dies scdcivce svetoveesce $660 nhes codnesee sens otresued 


Occupation ce c ah bape wash wks weet hen batbeaecieibbd thas séudceenaaee 
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SOROSIS 


THE SHOE THAT SELLS THE WORLD AROUND. 








cities throughout the civilized world. In such 


Berlin it has attained greatest popularity, prov- 
ing conclusively that THE MOST DIS- 
CRIMINATING BUYERS THE WORLD 
OVER APPRECIATE 


THE PERFECT SHOE FOR WOMEN. 


SOrOSIS | twavs $3.50 Pax 


ALL STYLES AND SIZES NOW IN STOCK. 


Shepard, Norwell Co. 


Winter Street and Temple Place, Boston 


SOROSIS is sold in many of the principal ° 


centers of culture and fashion as London and: 

























